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ON OUR IGNORANCE OF THE 
HUMAN MIND, 





A View of the general Ignorance con- 
cerning the Human Mind. 


By O——x. 


THERE is no view of humanity more 
striking and wonderful, than the gene- 
ral Ignorance of mankind concerning 
the faculties and principles, the spe- 
culations and actions, of the Human 
Mind, Let it be granted, that the in- 
tellectual part of our nature is so me- 
taphysical and abstract, that it requires 
some reflection to understand the sub- 
ject; and that the active part is no 
less subtle and abstract in its princi- 
ples; yet the phenomena which the 
mind exhibits to every individual 
singly, and to men collectively, are 
so evident, that it is surprising such 
general ignorance of it should pre- 
vail. There is no subject in which we 
are more interested, except the know- 
ledge of God; and there is no being 
which gives more clear and satisfactory 
evidence of its existence, attributes, 
and operations, except God himself. 
A general view of this important ob- 
ject will much surprise us, when we 
take into consideration the following 
outlines of the subject :— 

1. Respecting the individual. 

That every man should study and en- 
deavour to know the faculties. and 
principles of his own mental constitu- 
tion, is a proposition perfectly obvious 
to the weakest capacity. But both ob- 
servation and experience shew us, that 
this is notthe case. Man does not study 
his own Mind. ~~ That he might neglect 
the study of business, or of any pro- 
fession, is not wonderful; though it 
would be wrong: that he might not 
make his houses, or his lands, or his 
cattle, or his inicome, the object of his 
study, isnot so remarkable ; still in this 
he is to blame :—but that he should neg- 
lect the powers and faculties, the spe- 
culations and operations, of his own 
Mind, phenomena so various, so oppo- 
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site, so tumultuous, so harassing ; some- 
times so pleasing, and sometimes so 
afflicting ; is truly astonishing. When 
the Mind awakes to activity,and rouses 
its energies to investigate any particu- 
lar subject, and exercises its powers in 
any particular pursuit, it never fails to 
attract the notice of others, in the effect 
it produces; how then is it that it 
takes no notice of itself? The lively 
fancy, and the animated energies, of 
the Poet’s imagination, together with 
all the other contemplative faculties of 
his soul, awaken corresponding emo- 
tions in the minds of others, They 
relish his fine effusions, trace his happy 
descriptions, observe the unity of his 
design, and are delighted with the no- 
ble exertion, fired with the lofty flights, 
and captivated with the elegant flow 
of diction, and at the same time watch 
his defects; yet he has his Mind fixed 
entirely on the subject, and, most 
likely, never once turns it upon itself, 
and neither examines nor knows a 
single faculty or principle of action 
which he has exerted. But if this, in 
any instance, by some happy effort, 
should be the case, his enzy is 
doubly heightened; his transports are 
sweet and c ing to himself, when 
the workings of his Mind are watched 
by himself with a careful eye. He 
knows when he excels himself, when 
he outstrips nature, and n he has 
imbodied that imagery which will! last 
through all succeeding ages. The 
same is the case with the painter, the 
statuary, the musician, the architect, 
and all other artists. 

Again, when the Mind isthreatened 
with imminent danger, its dormant 
principles awake, the man is roused 
like a lion from his den. Ifa warrior, 
he starts, snatches his armour, mus- 
ters all his latent energies, and sum- 
mons all his active principles to play 
their pon We see him braving dan- 

r, facing death in every form, and 
hastily hurrying into conflict, regard- 
less of the consequence. Magnani- 
mity, courage, fortitude, patience, vi- 
gilance, and strength, act by turns, and 
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make the individual perform achieve- 
ments far beyond what he could in the 
ordinary course of things ; and as time 
rolls on, fear, and sleep, and rest, are 
banished; and we see the Mind, in the 
intensity of its own exertions, relying 
upon itself for deliverance. Such are 
the present workings of the Mind of 
the soldier in the day of battle. We 
behold with amazement the impulses, 
the activities, and the strenuous exer- 
tions of the Mind. in its alarm and dif- 
ficulties; and we observe and praise 
those extraordinary workings in all the 
complicated variety of their pheno- 
mena. How is it, then, that neither 
we, nor the individual who exercises 
them, are led by these exertions to 
examine our own Mind, or he to exa- 
mine his. The reason is, that both the 
spectators and the actor do not exa- 
mine Mind, but the effects which it pro- 
duces. The mind, like the eyc, sees 
every thing but itself. The man, in 
his external appearance, is all that is 
observed; and the Mind, though the 
general agent in all, is entirely neg- 
lected both by the individual and the 
spectators. Thus Mind eludes our no- 
tice, even in its most evident exhibi- 
tions of itself. 

But to come yet nearer to the point: 
the phenomena of Joy and Sorrow ex- 
hibit themselves to the beholder, and 
manifest themselves to the patient, in 
instances so striking and contradic- 
tory, to the acute thinker, and have 
such a tendency to call our metaphy- 
sical powers into action, that we won- 
der, while we are so struck with what 
we see and feel, that such phenomena 
do not attract the attention, and rouse 
the inquiry, of every individual. It is 
true, indeed, that it appears to have 
been the intention of Providence, that 
we should be more disposed to obser- 
vation than reflection ; but still, after all, 
the wonder is great, that we are so 
little disposed to gratify our curiosity, 
by looking into our own Mind. 

The phenomena of Joy throws the 
Mind into a general gaiety. We see 
the individual exercising more than 
usual hilarity and activity ; we join in 
the general sympathy, and feel some 
faint emotions along with our fellow- 
creature in the day of his mirth: both 
his mind and ours experience a cheer- 
fulness‘and serenity, that are pleasing 
and satisfactory. But these are only 
the effects of the workings of. the 
Mind ; the principles or causes from 
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which they proceed, we do not inves- 


tigate. Hence, the Mind is unknown 
to itself. Still it wishes to communi- 
cate its feelings, and soothing ecsta- 
sies, to all around ; and it administers 
its benevolence with a spontaneous and 
voluntary alacrity. These workings of 
Joy transport the imagination into the 
unknown regions of the fairy land; 
and sometimes overpower the indivi- 
dual with such ecstasy, that the Mind 
is unable to contain its own commo- 
tions: we see his agitations, but in 
general we look to the body, and ob- 
serve its perturbations, without once 
attending to the Mind, which is the 
grand agent. Such striking pheno- 
mena as these, are calculated to arrest 
the individual, and lead him to reflec- 
tion; but except in the very rare case 
of one who has studied the human 
Mind, they never have the least ten- 
dency to accomplish an object so im- 
portant. 

The phenomena of Sorrow are no 
less calculated to excite the Mind to 
reflection, and metaphysical research. 
These cast a gloom and melancholy 
over the whole intellect, and the Mind 
exercises its serious principles. The 
man afflicted with sorrow, changes his 
appearance in behaviour, in counte- 
nance, and in speech. His usual 
cheerfulness entirely disappears ; his 
aspect ‘speaks the grief of his heart; 
we know by his eye, and his plaintive 
voice, that something has caused his 
mourning powers to exercise their 
functions. Now he sees through a 
dark medium. The vail of. his own 
sorrow obscures all things both with- 
out and within. Shrouded in grief, 
and discontented with earthly enjoy- 
ments, his Mind becomes its own tor- 
mentor. The broodings of despair 
unite themselves with every thought, 
with every view of surrounding ob- 
jects; and hurry the Mind away from 
the relief which the beauties of the 
creation are calculated to inspire. 
Sometimes we sec the man, whose 
Mind is under these influences, be- 
come unreasonable, and disposed to 
challenge the dispensations of Provi- 
dence ; and inward pain and conflict 
destroy the principles of hope. Thus, 
in every instance, the experience of 
sorrow is the very reverse of joy; and 
the phenomena of their distinct and 
contrary emotions, exhibit extremes 
widely different. Joy fills the mind 
with pleasure; sorrow fills it with 
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pain. The one leads to cheerfulness ; 
the other to melancholy: the one in- 
troduces composure; the other dis- 
traction: the one disposes to society, 
the other to solitude : the one is pleas- 
ing and sweet ; the other is distressing 
and bitter. Tranquillity, gladness, and 
triumph, are the direct opposites of 
distraction, despair, and despondency. 
Is it not then more wonderful, that the 
Mind should not attend to, and reflect 
upon, these extremes of its own emo- 
tions? 

If Joy and Sorrow exhibit emotions 
so great and so contrary, Love and 
Hatred exhibit phenomena still more 
extraordinary. The extremes in the 
emotions of these two principles are 
so striking and obvious, that any one 
who considers them, cannot help won- 
dering, that every individual is not 
arrested by them, and roused to exa- 
mine the inward workings and power- 
ful energies of his own Mind. With- 
out waiting to describe these metaphy- 
sically, we may quote examples of 
each from Shakspeare. 

OF LOVE. 

‘¢ A Lover has a leancheek, which you 
have not; a blue eye and sunken, which 
you have not; an unquestionable spi- 
rit, which you have not; a beard neg- 
lected, which you have not ;—butI par- 
don you for that, for simply you having 
in beard is a younger brother’s reve- 
nue :—then your hose should be un- 
gartered, your bonnet unbanded, your 
sleeve unbuttoned, your shoe untied, 
and every thing about demonstrating a 
careless desolation: but you are no 
such man; you are rather point-device 
in your accoutrements, as loving your- 
self, than seeming the lover of any 
other.—Love is familiar; Love is a 
devil: there is no evil angel, but Love. 


Yet Samson was so tempted, and- 


had an excellent strength: yet was 
Solomon so seduced, and he had a 
very good wit: Cupid’s best shaft is 
too hard for Hercules’ club ; and there- 
fore too much odds for a Spaniard’s 
rapier. The first and second cause 
will not serve my turn; the passado 
he respects not; the duello he regards 
not: his disgrace is, to be called boy ; 
but his glory is, to subdue man. Adieu 


valour, rest rapier, be still drum, for | And 


your manager is Love ; yea, he loveth. 
Assist me, some extemporal god of 
Rhyme, for 1 am sure £ shall turn 
Sonneteer Dervise, wit ;—write, pen, 
for I am for whole volumes in folio.” 





The Power of Love. 


“« Why, universal plodding prisons up 

The nimble spirits in the arteries, 

As motion and long duration tires 

The sinewy vigour of the traveller. 

When could you, my liege,---or you, or you,--- 
In laden contemplation, have found out 


| Such fiery numbers, as the prompting eyes 


Of beauteous tutors, have enrich’d you with? 
Other slow arts entirely keep the brain; 

And therefore finding barren practisers, 
Scarce shew a harvest of their heavy toil . 
But Love, first learned in a lady’s eyes, 
Lives not alone immur’d in the brain ; 

But with the motion of all elements, 
Courses as swift as thought in every pow’r, 
And gives to every powr a double pow’r 
Above their functions and their offices, 

It adds a specious seeing to the eyes ; 

A lover's eyes will gaze an eagle blind. 

A lover's ears will hear the lowest sound. 
When the suspicious head of theft is stopt, 
Love’s feeling is. more soft and sensible 

Than are the tender horns of cockled snails. 
Love’s tongue proves dainty Bacchus gross in 


taste ; 
= yayt is not Basi — a, 

ill climbing trees in the Hesperides 
Subtle as S bas; as sweet and musical 
As bright Apollo's lute, strung with his hair; 
And when Love speaks, the voice of all the gods 
Makes heaven drowsy with the harmony. 
Never durst poet touch a pen to write, 
Until his ink were temper'd with Love’s sighs ; 
O, then his eyes would ravish savage ears, 
fad plant in tyrants mild humility. 

rom woman's eyes this doctrine I derive : 
They sparkle still the right Promethean fire ; 
They are the books, the arts, the academies, 
That show, contain, and nourish all the world ; 
Else none at ali in ought proves excellent.” 

Such are the workings of Love in 

the Mind: let us consider also the 
workings of Hatred. 


“A plague upon ’em! Wherefore should I 
curse them ? 

Would curses kill, as Goth the mandrake’s groan, 

I could invent as bitter searching terms, 

As curs’d, as harsh, as horrible to bear, 

Deliver'd strongly through my fixed teeth, 

With full as many signs of deadly hate, 

As lean-fac’d envy in her loathsome cave. 

My tongue should stumble in mine earnest 


words, 
Mine eyes should sparkle like the beaten flint, 
Mine hair be fix’d on end, like one distract : 
Aye, ev’ry joint should seem to curse and ban, 
And ev’n now, my barden’d heart would break, 
Should I not curse them.—Poison to their drink ! 
Gall, = than gall, the daintiest meat they 
taste 
Their sweetest shade, a grove of c trees! 
Their sweetes: prospect, murd’ring basilisks ! 
Their softest touch, as smart as lizard’s stings! 
Their music frightful as the nt’s hiss ! 
ing screech-owls make the concert full ! 
All the foul terrors of dark-seated hell--- 
Now by the ground that I am banish’d from, 
Well could ep otnerp lathe = 3, = 
Though standing naked on a mountain’s top, 
Where biting. cold would never let grass 


Grew 
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Can any extremes be more striking 
than those of Love and Hatred! While 
they actuate and agitate the patient 
who is under their influence, it is still 
the object of his love or hatred to 
which he attends, for he never once 
reflects upon the Mind, the parent of 
these affections. And we behold the 
signs of these affections as they are 
exhibited in action; and hear the 
words and tones of the voice, indica- 
tive of those powers of the Mind from 
which they proceed: but we entirely 
neglect the Mind itself, the grand 
agent. But the affections of pleasure 
and pain, levity and anger, exhibit 
phenomena no less astonishing in their 
extremes. When to these we add the 
emotions of Hope and Fear, and the 
thoughts of time and eternity, and con- 
sider how often, and how powerfully, 
the Mind is influenced by its own 
energies ; and observe how these ex- 
hibit themselves in the actions of life, 
and in the bustle and business of the 
world ; every view leads us more than 
another to inquire, how it is possible 
that the individual should be so neg- 
ligent of his own active principles. 

II. But the general ignorance of man- 
kind respecting their own Minds, ap- 
pears no less evident in the relation of 
the marriage union. We see two 
lovers manifesting all the signs of the 
strongest affection of Love. Their 
looks, their words, their actions, all in- 
dicate the passion in its powerful 
workings; and they too experience 
charms, enjoyments, and emotions, un- 
known before, when their thoughts 
are constantly employed on each 
other. 

But we look to the body, and not to 
the Mind. We observe the lover doat- 
ing upon his mistress: he seems to 
see in her all perfection, and many 
things more than human ; but he never 
once turns his attention to the princi- 
ples of her Mind. It is her face, her 
eheeks, her voice, her eyes, that he 
examines; itis by these, and by natu- 
ral instinct, that he is attracted : but 
the more important moral accomplish- 
ments, or the want of these accom- 
plishments, too frequently never so 
much as once attract his inquiry. And, 
even when the beloved object becomes 
his wife, and the mother of his chil- 
dren, still he lives equally ignorant 
and equally careless about examini 
the prmciples of action of her Mind, 
and remains equally careless about 





their improvement; while at the same 
time she is equally regardless of his. 

Can any thing account for the mu- 
tual ignorance of the Mind of a happy 
couple? And even when they live un- 
happily ; how can we account for their 
ignorance of the powers of each other’s 
Mind? Every day, in intercourse and 
conversation, in every word, and in 
every act of the Mind, exhibits vari- 
ous phenomena in exercise, to their 
mutual observation. Yet neither the 
one nor the other attends to the vari- 
ous signs which their Mind recipro- 
cally shows. And this does not con- 
tinue for a limited period, but during 
life. Oh what neglect of the better 
part! what ignorance of that soul 
which can never die! what careless- 
ness about that noble being capable of 
enjoying God to all eternity! 

[To be continued. | 
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THE HISTORY OF EDWARD. 





The Dangerous Consequences which 
arise to Clerks and Apprentices, from 
their not forming a part of the Do- 
mestic Establishment of their Masters: 
exemplified in the history of Edward. 


As those who have arrived at years 
of discretion, acknowledge that habits 
have the power of making strong im- 
pressions, how much more forcibly 
must they act at a still earlier period 
of life? So various are the allure- 
ments of vice, and so. numerous the 
attractions of pleasure, that to guard 
against them, doubtless, requires the 
experience of years ; yet from the gene- 
ral practice which has long prevailed, of 
Clerks forming no part of their mas- 
ter’s domestic establishment, these 
Sabine young men (after the hours of 

usiness,) are actually turned loose 
upon the town. 

“Are Masters aware of the evils 
which may occur from releasing them- 
selves from ail restrictive authority,” 
observes Mrs. West, in her admirable 
Letters to her Son, “ after the hours 
of business have expired? but will not 
conscience, or even prudence, whisper 
to them the inischiets which may arise 
from this émancipation? Is it not re- 
quiring too much from the volatile im- 
passioued propensities of the young, 
to expect that after the greater part of 
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the day has been devoted to business, 
they will repair to a solitary lodging, 
destitute of social comfort; when the 
tavern, the theatre, and even houses 
still more dangerous, are thrown open 
for their reception?” 

The forgeries and depredations, 
which are so frequently committed by 
young men brought up to the law, 
merchandise, or trade, are alarming 
proofs of that extravagance which 
characterizes the age! But are those 
masters excusable, who neglect every 
species of moral and religious instruc- 
tion ; and who, when the hours of bu- 
siness are once ended, pay no more 
attention to the manner in which the 
youths under their protection dispose 
of their time, than if they were total 
strangers to them; and that their in- 
terests might not suffer by the corrup- 
tion of their minds! 

‘* When my memory recurs to times 
past,” observes the author whom 
I have just quoted, “ it recalls the 
idea of the heads of a family walking 
to church, attended by their children, 
their assistants, and their domestics ; 
and again assembling them in the 
evening to hear family prayers, and a 
certain portion of the Scriptures.”— 
This picture of former manners, con- 
trasted with the present, is at once 
affecting and striking; and the evils 
arising from the latter, will be mani- 
fested by the following well-founded 
narrative.— 

About seven years have elapsed, 
since I received a hasty summons to 
attend the dying-bed of a long-tried 
friend, with whom I had formed an 
attachment from the earliest period of 
existence. A scene of that descrip- 
tion must always be affecting; but 
particularly so, if the principal per- 
former in it has been an object of our 
esteem and tenderness, aud one in 
whose faith and affection we have 
been in the habit of placing implicit 
confidence. I arrived at the abode of 
the friend of my manhood, and the 
pleasing and sportive companion of 
my youth, with a heart tortured by 
those agonizing sensations which a 
summons so melancholy and unex- 
pected was likely to produce. 

“ f sent for you, my dear Charles,” 
said he, in a feeble yet affectionate ac- 
cent, “ for the purpose of committing 
my Edward to your protection ; for 
thoagh my warning has been short, 
yet I feel persuaded the disease under 





which I labour will be fatal! Transfer 
the affection you have for me, to the 
object of my solicitude; and, Oh my 
beloved friend, be to him as a parent! 
Promise but this, my dear Charles, and 
then without repining I shall bid adieu 
to this transitory existetice !” 

1 promised, as might be expected, to 
fulfil all my dying friend’s wishes; 
and most sacredly assured him, that I 
would guard his son’s future happi- 
ness with as much solicitude as if he 
were my own. He lived but a few 
hours after this assurance; and upon 
looking over his papers, I found he 
had made an arrangement with a mer- 
chant in London, for the fature esta- 
blishment of his son; and, in fact, that 
on the following week it had been 
settled, that the young man was to be 
admitted into his counting-house. 

Uponexamining my deceased friend’s 
affairs, I found them arranged in the 
most perfect order, and that his son, 
when all the debts were paid, would 
inherit about ten thousand pounds; 
yet his expenses, during his minority, 
were restricted to one hundred and 
fifty per annum, 

Though it was very inconvenient for 
me to undertake a journey to London, 
yet it was impossible for me to suffer 
my ward to go alone ; but as all pecu- 
niary arrangements had been settled 
between my deceased friend and the 
merchant, I had merely to commit my 
charge to his new master’s protection. 
Judge, then, how great must have been 
my astonishment, upon Mr. D—— in- 
quiring whether I had fixed upon any 
family in which Edward was to board! 
—** Board! my dear Sir,” I exclaimed 
in astonishment, “‘ why I have natu- 
rally concluded he was to board with 

ou.” 

It was in vain that I pointed out the 
evils which might arise, from a youth 
like Edward becoming his own mastef, 
after the termination of business at 
the counting-house; or offered to dou- 
ble the premium, if he would consent 
to receive my ward under his roof. “1 
assure you, my good Sir,” said he, “ I 
find the cares attached to a large fa- 
mnily quite sufficient, without increasing 
my anxiety by superintending the me- 
rals of my Clerks; besides, when the 
bisiness of the day is over, I retire to 
my country villa, and exhilatate my 
spirits by the society of a few friends 
in the surrounding neighbourhood.” 

‘“* But whilst you are enjoying the 
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society of your friends, Sir,” I replied 
with some asperity, “ has it never oc- 
curred to you, that your Clerks may 
be indulging their vicious propensi- 
ties, in fact, to the detriment of your 
own interest, as well as to their pre- 
sent and future happiness?” Every 
argument, however, that I could use, 
proved unavailing ; and I was forced 
to submit to that arrangement which 
the merchants had made amongst 
themselves, namely, never to receive a 
young man, whom they were to instruct 
in their business, as an inmate of their 
families. 

Residing, as 1 had iong done, more 
than a hundred miles from London, I 
scarcely knew three persons in it; but 
in compliance with Mr. D —’s advice, 
I put an advertisment in the paper, 
which was answered to my satisfac- 
tion on the following morning; and 
having made an arrangement for my 
ward’s board and lodging, I returned 
into the country as soon as he was 
established. Every precept that piety 
could suggest, or moral duty instigate, 
I endeavoured to impress upon the 
mind of my ward before we parted; 
and though he listened to me with 
a mixture of docility and attention, 
my heart seemed to anticipate future 
wretchedness. His letters, however, 
for the first four months, afforded me 
a greater degree of satisfaction than I 
can express, as- he seemed in every 
respect to treat me with as much con- 
fidence as if I had been his parent. 
At the end of that time, they began to 
be shorter, and less frequent; as an 
apology for which, he pleaded an ac- 
cumulation of business; and my fears 
that all was not going on right, were 
still farther excited, by finding that his 
allowance was not sufficient for his 

ket expenses. 

Bill followed bill, in rapid succes- 
sion; and it was in vain that I re- 
proved or remonstrated: at length I 
received a letter from the gentleman 
in whose family I had placed him, not 
only complaining of his late hours, 
but of his licentious associates; and 
entreating that I would remove him as 
soon as I could without inconvenience 
to myself. Unpleasant as it was to 
undertake another journey to London, 
I could not avoid feeling the necessity 
of it; and conceiving not a moment 
was to be lost, I unhesitatingly set off 
on the following morning. Believing 
that severity rather hardens than con- 





vinces ; in reproving Edward’s conduct, 
I endeavoured to be impressive and 
mild, and I flattered myself with the 
hope of having made a deep impres- 
sion, as my remonstrances drew a flood 
of tears from his eyes. 

Softened by this appearance of sor- 
row, I pleased myself with the hope, 
that the disagreement between my 
ward, and the gentleman with whom 
he boarded, might be compromised : 
but finding each dissatisfied with the 
other, I was convinced that a mutual 
confidence could not be regained ; and, 
at Edward’s request, I placed him 
with a family, in which two Clerks in 
the same house had boarded for a 
length of time. Upon pointing out 
to Mr. D. the anxiety I had suffered 
from the imprudence and extravagance 
of this thoughtless boy, he replied, 
“My dear Sir, we must not expect to 
put old heads upon young shoulders ; 
and I have no doubt but you have 
received exaggerated descriptions: 
but in justice to your ward, I must 


candidly assure you, that I never had 


a young man more completely atten- 
tive to business in my whole life.” 
Though this eulogium from Edward’s 
master, afforded me the most secret 
satisfaction ; yet of his extravagance I 
had the most convincing proofs, not 
only from the different tradesmen 
where I discovered he had bills stand- 
ing, but from several shameful tavern 
accounts. To obviate, in future, cir- 
cumstances so disgraceful, I cautioned 
the latter against giving him credit even 
for a pound ; assuring them thatif they 
did so, they must abide by the loss. 
Having discharged all his debts, 
and seen him established in the family 
he had selected, I took leave of my in- 
considerate ward; and received the 
most sacred assurances from him, that 
he would never more occasion me a 
moment’s solicitude. Several months 
passed away, and I had the satisfac- 
tion of believing he had faithfully 
kept his word, as I occasionally re- 
ceived letters from his master, and 
no fresh demands were made upon my 
purse. At length, however, I was in- 
formed, that he had laboured under a 
dreadful malady, and that his reco- 
very was doubiful. With the solici- 
tude of a father I instantly dispatched 
a letter, entreating that the moment he 
was able to travel, he would come 
to my house, accompanying my invi- 
tation by the inclosure of a fifty pound 
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nete. How was I shocked when he 
alighted from the carriage! what a 
wreck did I behold of manly beauty 
and youth! yet as a sick-bed has often 
proved the mind’s best physician, I 
flattered myself with the hope that 
this illness might be the means of cor- 
recting his errors! 

For several weeks I scarcely ven- 
tured to indulge a hope of his reco- 
very; but wnabating care, and a natu- 
rally good constitution, at length sur- 
mounted a consumptive debility ; 
though his restoration to health seem- 
ed like a resurrection from the tomb. 
Suffering, acutely suffering, as he had, 
from dissipation, I flattered myself he 
would in future avoid every species of 
excess; for his penitence appeared so 
sincere, and his contrition so animated, 
that I began to place the firmest reli- 
ance on his promises. At the expira- 
tion of four months he returned to 
London, with a constitution apparently 
completely restored; and my unde- 


‘ viating kindness and attention, during 


his long confinement, had evidently 
excited the warmest gratitude. 

For several months his letters afford- 
ed me the highest satisfaction, but at 
length I could not avoid being struck 
by the alteration of his style; there 
appeared a great laxity in his reli- 
gious sentiments, and it was evident 
that either books or association had 
perverted his mind. With the solici- 
tude of a father, I pointed out my ap- 
prehensions, conjuring him to avoid 
the society of the irreligious, as he 
would the breath of pestilence; but, 
alas! this anxious letter had merely the 
effect of making him carefully conceal 
from me his perverted sentiments. 

Though I live at so great a distance 
from the metropolis, yet from regu- 
larly taking in one of the papers, I 
am perfectly acquainted with those 
events which are passing ; and whilst 
turning one of these to finish a de- 
scription which had interested my 
feelings, my eye accidently fell upon 
an advertisement. Though the name 
of my ward was concealed, yet so ac- 
curate was the description of his per- 
son, and so completely coinciding in a 
variety of incidents, that I could not 
for one moment doubt that he was the 
person who had committed the forgery 
specified in the advertisement, and 
for whose apprehension it offered a re- 
ward of three hundred guineas! 

Conceive if possible, reader, for a 


moment, the anguish of my sensations ; 
but in fact, they were so completely 
overpowering, that the paper drop 
from my hand ; and for the first time 
in my existence, I was seized with an 
insurmountable faintness! The mo- 
ment recollection was restored, I felt 
the necessity of exertion; for willingly 
would I have sacrificed half my own 
fortune, to have saved him from expo- 
sure. The account the paper gave 
was, that he had forged a bill for £500 
upon a banker; and that banker was 
the gentleman who had twice, within 
the two last years, been similarly de- 
frauded. 
I threw myself into a post chaise 
and four, in a state of mind bordering 
upon distraction, and travelled with 
the rapidity of lightning, as I never 
stopped but to change horses, until I 
arrived at the banker’s residence. The 
only hope I entertained was, that he 
might not have been apprehended; as 
ten times the sum the banker had been 
defrauded of, should have been given 
to save him ; but, alas! I had too soon 
the misery of discovering that all my 
efforts would prove unavailing ; for two 
days before my arrival in London, he 
was taken, and instructions were given 
to the lawyers to proceed against him. 
From the moment I heard this me- 
lancholy intelligence, I felt it would 
be impossible for me to avert an igno- 
minious destiny ; yet that every effort 
might be made, I lost not a moment in 
retaining counsel of the highest emi- 
nence, and a lawyer of tried ability. 
Never to be forgotten are the sensa- 
tions which I experienced upon reach- 
ing the prison where my ill-fated ward 
was confined ; my knees actually trem- 
bled under me, and a film seemed sud- 
denly to overwhelm my eyes! When 
the keeper, who had preceded me, un- 
locked the door of his apartment, and 
audibly pronounced my name, he ex- 
claimed in a phrenzied accent, “ Shut 
the door—Oh, in mercy shut it, unless 
you wish to see me die!” At that 
moment, however, I entered; when, in 
an agony of sorrow, he fell at my feet, 
sobbing out, “ Oh, this is too much !— 
this unexpected kindness doubly and 
trebly proves what a wretch I have 
been!” A violent flood of tears soon 
tranquillized those emotions, which 
remorse and contrition had inspired ; 
when, with a look which will never be 
effaced from my memory, he exclaim- 





ed, “‘ My more than father, my best— 
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my dearest of friends; Oh! what a 
return have I made for such unbound- 
ed care and solicitude, and such unex- 
ampled kindness! Yet all, all, (he 
added, striking his forehead,) was in- 
sufficient to caution me against the 
commission of the most detestable of 
crimes!” 

Anxious as I was, to learn, by what 
gradual advances this unhappy young 
man had been induced to perpetrate 
such a disgraceful crime, humanity 
prevented me from asking any ques- 
tions on that memorable night. As 
my mind was too deeply affected for 
my body to enjoy refreshment, I was 

in at the prison door before the 
clock struck nine, and though the hour 
in general precluded admission, yet a 
golden key is capable of unlocking the 
most ponderous gates. Supposing it 
merely to have been the turnkey tak- 
ing in his breakfast, the hapless Ed- 
ward did not even raise his eyes; and 
so intent did he appear to a small vyo- 
lume upon the table, that he did not 
perceive me for a considerable time. 
Atlength, the exclamation of ‘“ Great 
God, if it is so!” burst from him, whilst 
at the same moment he started from 
his seat.—‘ If it is so!” I repeated, 
snatching up the book that lay before 
him, which I had the satisfaction of 
pereeiving to be The Great Importance 
of a Religious Life. 

Confused by my unexpected appear- 
ance, and perhaps more so by the excla- 
mation he had made, he dropped into 
his chair, and for some moments a total 
silence prevailed. The soothing voice 
of friendship, however, restored him 
to composure, and I began conversing 
upon the book which I had the satis- 
faction of seeing him read, informing 
him it was a work which had made a 
strong impression upon my feelings, 
when I was little more than half his 
age. ‘“‘ Would to God, Sir,” said he, 
“I could make the same declaration ; 
but unfortunately, I never even heard 
of such a work until last night, when, 
asking the turnkey if he could lend me 
any book, to pass away the tedious 
hours of confinement; he brought that, 
which he said was: given to him by a 
gentleman, a little before he died. 

“ The important inquiry of ‘ What 
must I do to be saved!’ struck upon my 
hardened feelings like a thunderbolt ; 
for, Oh! my dear Sir, you know not, 
you cannot form the most remote idea 
of the agitated state of my mind; a 
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mind which has long been tortured by 

poraring those sceptical authors, who 
ave too fatally endeavoured to prove 

that sensation terminates with life!” 

This declaration was to me a new 
source of wretchedness, or in all proba- 
bility was the source from which every 
other was derived; for when once the 
human mind js let loose from the re- 
straints of religion, it is imperceptibly 
urged forward into the practice of 
every vice. 

“Oh, Sir,” continued the penitent 
Edward, whilst tears of unfeigned 
affliction streamed from his eyes, 
** surely I must have been a naturally 
depraved monster, or I could not so 
easily have forgot the pious precepts 
of my excellent father, or become to- 
tally inattentive to your truly parental 
advice! That religion which I had 
been taught to revere, would surely 
have preserved me against the artifices 
of sceptics, and the depth of their de- 
signs, had I not unresistingly been 
biassed by arguments, which ought to 
have shocked a young and unsophisti- 
cated mind: yet do not think me so 
bad, as to have had no moments of 
compunction; for it was long, very 
long, before religious impressions 
could be effaced from my mind; and, 
to avoid the ridicule of “ny compa- 
nions in iniquity, I professed senti- 
— totally opposite to what I now 
eel. 

** To neither drinking nor gaming, 
Sir, had I ever any natural propen- 
sity; yet as each of these practices 
seemed necessary to constitute a gen- 
tleman, 1 thoughtlessly made a point 
of frequenting both the tavern and the 
gaming-table: in short, I must with 
shame and fear acknowledge, that my 
life has been spent in one continued 
round of dissipation and extrava- 
gance. Though far inferior in skill to 
the company whom I played with, yet 
Fortune for a space of time proved 
favourable ; but at length she frowned 
upon me ; and not being able imme- 
diately to supply my losses, my feel- 
ings were wounded by insult. I had 
lost twelve hundred pounds at one 
sitting, seven of which I inimediately 
paid down ; and having a five-hundred- 
pound bill upon C—’s banking-house 
in my pocket, which was not due for 
six days to come, I put that into the 
hands of my adversary, resolving to 
write to you the moment I returned 
home, and entreat you to send up the 
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money without the loss of one mo- 
ment. 

“| had dined at a tavern, previous 
to going to the gaming-table, and had 
drunk more wine than I was accus- 
tomed to take; and half mad from a 
sense of my own imprudence, I was 
tenaciotisly alive to every species of 
affront. Walking, or perhaps reeling 
up St. James’s-street, I came in con- 
tact with some person ; but instead of 
apologizing for running against him, I 
madly supposed I had received an in- 
sult, and without further ceremony 
knocked him down. Of what followed 
I am totally ignorant, as I had re- 
mained in a state of torpor for the 
space ofa month; and when restored to 
recollection, found myself in a hospital. 
The outrage I had committed, was re- 
turned with interest; whilst the quan- 
tity of wine I had swallowed, brought 
on a violent fever, and in that state I 
was conveyed to the hospital with little 
hope of my restoration. An imperfect 
idea of what had passed on that me- 
morable evening, returned with the 
powers of recollection ; yet, strange as 
it may seem to you, I assure you, on my 
honour, I had totally forgotten having 
paid away the note. 

“« My absence from the counting- 
house excited apprehension, which was 
soon afterwards converted into a proof 
of my guilt, by the presenting of the 
note; my person was immediately ad- 
vertised in the papers, to the appre- 
hension of which, was aflixed a re- 
ward of three hundred pounds. Totally 
ignorant of this ignominious circum- 
stance, I wrote to one of my associ- 
ates, whom I had considered as one 
of my most ardent friends, describing 
to him the state I had been reduced 
to, in consequence of intoxication and 
temporary madness. Justly may it 
be said of the licentious and unprin- 
cipled, that their friendships are mere 
associations of interest, for that despi- 
cable young man instantly claimed the 
reward for my apprehension, and from 
the Hospital I was conducted to this 
place of wretchedness. Full well do 
I know the destiny which awaits me ; 
and oh! if I could but hope to wash 
out my sins by tears of penitence, I 
should resign myself to my fate with- 
out a murmar, for life is no longer de- 
sirable than whilst the liver is re- 
spected !” 

There was so much sincerity in his 
voice, and so much genuine contrition 
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in his manner, whilst giving the fore- 
going account of himself, that I would 
willingly have parted from my last 
shilling, if it could have been the 
means of preserving his existence. 
The law, however, was obliged to take 
its course. Condemnation was the 
consequence, though all the facts 
which have been recorded were most 
eloquently dwelt upon by his counsel ; 

for as it was evident he had converted 
property which had been intrusted to 
him, to his own private purposes, it 
availed nothing their having pleaded 
that he was intoxicated. 

The day at length arrived, when his 
sorrows were to terminate, and his life 
offered as a tribute for infringement 
upon justice ; a day, which, if empires 
were offered to my acceptance, I would 
not again witness! From the time of 
my arrival, to the hour of his dissolu- 
tion, I scarcely ever left that ill-fated 
young man, whose genuine penitence 
afforded me the only consolation I was 
capable of feeling! I had lost a be- 
loved wife, and three amiable children, 
but the affliction I then endured, was 
triling when compared to this; and 
had I not been sustained by the Great 
Supporter of all trials, human nature 
must evidently have sunk under it. 

Though youth may be inclined to 
oppose coercion, yet surely it must be 
allowed to require restraint; and 
though few I hope are inclined to run 
into the vices of poor Edward, yet 
still fewer pass through a similar or- 
deal, without meriting censure, or 
incurring open shame, 





SINGULAR ANECDOTE OF OLIVER 
CROMWELL, 
Whach appeared wm the year 1789. 
Mr. Epiror, 

Tue following anecdote may not be 
undeserving of a place in your useful 
and entertaining Miscellany, as it ex- 
hibits a celebrated character of Eng- 
lish history in a point of view very dif- 
ferent from that in which he is gene- 
rally placed by the admirers of the 
House of Stuart. W.L. 


The night after Charles I. was be- 
headed, Lord Southampton, with a 
friend, obtained leave to sit up with 
the body, which lay in the Banqueting 
House at Whitehall. While they were 
employed in the melancholy scene, 
about one o'clock in the morning, they 
heard the noise of a person coming up 
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the stairs. By-and-by the door open- 
ed, and a man entered, so mufiled up 
in a cloak that-his face could not be 
distinguished. He advanced slowly 
towards the body, and having consi- 
dered it some time with great atten- 
tion, sighed, and uttered these words, 
—Cruel necessity! He then retired 
with the same solemnity he had used 
in coming. Lord S. averred, that from 
his stature, voice, and gait, he was cer- 
tain that this person was Oliver Crom- 
well; and, from his behaviour on this 
occasion, inferred, that his heart was 
not so destitute of sensibility as the 
royalists have been assiduous in re- 
resenting it. This anecdote was re- 
ated by the great Lord Peterborough 
to Mr. Spence; by a friend of which 
gentleman I heard it repeated. 


——=——— 
Answer toa Query on Oxygen. 





Mr. Epiror, 
Sir,—In answer to the Query propos- 
ed in your Magazine, for February, 
Col. 97, Vol. II. I beg leave to offer 
the following remarks. 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, H. B. 

Query.—If Oxygen form a compo- 
nent in water, as 85 to 100, why does 
not water taste acid, since Oxygen is 
the acidifying principle ’— 

Although Oxygen has been long re- 
garded as the acidifying principle, 
examples are not wanting to in 
question this srg From the ex- 
periments of that able chemist Sir 
Humphrey ,Davy, he has drawn the 
conclusion, that oxygen does not enter 
into the constitution of the muriatic 
and oxymuriatic acids; he has, there- 
fore changed the names of those acids : 
the latter he has termed Chlorine, con- 
sidering it a simple substance ; to the 
former he has given the name of Eu- 
chlorine, regarding it as a compound 
of chlorine and hydrogen. If these 
conclusions are admitted, we are ac- 
quainted with two substances possess- 
ing all the characteristic properties of 
acids, without containing the least 
quantity of that gas, which was sup- 
posed to be essential to the produc- 
tion of acidity. It is necessary, how- 
ever, to observe, that there are some 
excellent chemists who deny these 
conclusions; they still maintain, that 
muriatic acid has not been decom- 
posed, and that oxymuriatic acid is a 





compound of oxygen and muriatic 
acid. Perhaps further investigation 
will set this dispute at rest. Inde- 
pendent, however, of these examples, 
there is another acid, viz. the sulphu- 
rated hydrogen, which does not con- 
tain any oxygen, and yet possesses all 
the properties peculiar to acids. It 
reddens the vegetable colours ; for if 
paper tinged with litmus, or the juice 
of radish, be immersed in its watery 
solution, it is immediately reddened. . 
It also combines with the alkalies, 
earths, and metallic oxides, forming 
what are called hydro-sulphurets. It 
is evident therefore, that oxygen is not 
to be regarded as the principle of 
aeidity ; and if it cannot be regarded 
as the principle of acidity, we need 
not inquire why water does not taste 
acid? It is supposed, that the pro- 
perty of acidity may be derived from 
the bases which form acids, pro- 
duced from the union of these with 
principles which impart to them solu- 
bility, and greater energy of chemical 
action; and that this appears wher- 
ever the substances producing this 
effect are not such as neutralize aci- 
dity itself. 

According to Lavoisier, and Dr. 
Thompson, sugar contains in 100 parts, 
64 parts of oxygen ; almost with equal 
propriety, therefore, might we inquire, 
Why does not sugar taste acid, since 
it contains so large a proportion of 
oxygen? The well-known fact, that 
sugar gives an impression to the organs 
of taste, quite opposite to that of 
acidity, is almost sufficient to dis- 
prove the idea, that oxygen is the prin- 
ciple of acidity. 

—__——— 


ASTRONOMICAL OCCURRENCES FOR 
JUNE.—BY AN OBSERVER. 


Tue Sun enters Cancer on the 2ist, at 
forty-three minutes past one in the 
afternoon, when the summer quarter 
commences. The Moon enters her last 
quarter on the 3d; she is new on the 
10th; enters her first quarter on the 
18th; and is full on the 26th. She 
will pass Jupiter on the 3d, Saturn on 
the Sth, Mercury on the 9th, Venus 
onthe 13th, Ceres and Mars on the 
15th, and the Georgian planet on the 
25th. Venus is an evening star, setting 
on the Ist at thirty-four minutes past 
eleven, and on the 30th at fifty-three 
minutes past nine. She is first seen 
nearly in a line with the two first of 
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the Twins, surpassing them greatly in 
splendour, and she directs her course 
to the nebula in the Crab, passing it 
on the 12th, directing her course 
slowly through the barren space be- 
tween the Crab and the Lion. Ceres 
is first seen above the eleventh, and 
below the fifth of the Lion, passing 


‘under and near to the latter star on 


the 7th. She then directs her course 
to the third of the Lion, which she 
passes about the end of the month. 
A telescope directed between the fifth 
and the third, will be sure to find her 
after the 7th. Mars sets on the Ist at 
twenty-three minutes past twelve, and 
on the 30th at fifty minutes past ten 
in the evening. He is first seen under 
the seventh and first of the Lion, hav- 
ing passed the small stars in the head ; 
and he directs his course to the latter 
star, passing it on the 13th about an 
hour and a half before noon, the star 
being somewhat more than three quar- 
ters of a degree from him to the south. 
He will, therefore, on the night of this 
day, be seen above but near to it, to 
the east. From this star he recedes, 
directing his course to the seventeenth, 
above which he passes on the 27th. 
The Georgian planet is on the meridian 
on the Ist at ten minutes past one in 
the morning, and on the 30th at one 
minute past eleven in the evening. 
He is in opposition to the sun on the 
17th. He is, when on the meridian, 
seen at first directly above the third of 
the Archer, slowly receding to the west- 
ern margin of the Milky-way. Jupiter 
rises on the Ist at twelve minutes past 
one in the morning, and on the 30th 
at nine minutes past eleven in the 
evening. He is in quartile with the 
sun on the 12th. He is seen during 
the whole month in the barren space 
under the four stars in square, about 
midway between the lines drawn 
through the two eastern and two west- 
ern stars. Saturn rises on the Ist at 
fifty-four minutes past one in the morn- 
ing, and on the 30th at fifty minutes 
past eleven in the evening. He is 
seen under the fourth of the Fishes, 
and almost in a line with the two east- 
ern of the four stars in square. Mer- 
cury rises on the 1st at seventeen mi- 
nutes past three in the morning, and 
he is in his superior conjunction on the 
14th. He is too near the sun to be 
visible the beginning of the mouth, 
but his position’is more favourable at 
the end, when the skilful observer will 





discover him ina line with the two 
first of the Twins, and near the horizon, 
about nine in the evening. 
Tower-Hill, April 10, 1820. 
a 
Essays on Creation and Geology. 


THE MOSAIC ACCOUNT OF THE 
CREATION, 

Essay II.—The anterior part of the 
First Day's Work; or Creation of 
Matter in its Elemental State. 

As this part of the subject on which 

we are about to enter, is by far the 

most important that can be adduced, 
for settling the great dispute concern- 
ing the Formation of the Earth, we 
must not pass it over slightly, but con- 
sider it at full length, and endeavour 
to ascertain its precise meaning. It 
is my humble opiaion, that this im- 
portant topic has never been sufficiently 
attended to by any writer who has hi- 
therto appeared ; and hence the fail- 
ure of success in settling a question, 
which evidently can never be settled 
by any other means. [It is true, that 
many have assumed the scriptures as 
the foundation of their systems; at 

the head of which class of writers I 

would place the celebrated Bishop 

Burnet. But then, what followed? 

They no sooner laid down this prin- 

ciple, than they deserted it, and gave 

themselves up to the wildest theoreti- 
cal conjectures. 

The effect of such conduct has evi- 
dently been, that it has raised up in 
arms an host of infidel theorists 
the plain truths of the word of God ; 
who have not scrupled to impugn its 
veracity, and to prefix a monstrous ap- 
pendage of their own, even a long and 
absurd succession of merely ideal ages 
to the anterior point of time, in order 
to account for a fantastical history of 
beasts and trees, which could never 
have existed in the manner they have 
supposed. 

But what is even worse than this, an 
individual or two on the other side, 
viz. the great Francis Maximus Mac- 
nab, and H. S. Boyd, have sprang u 
in the camp of God, and, siding wi 
the enemies of revelation, have pro- 
posed a compromise of principles, by 
admitting as true the utterly baseless 
and unwarrantable. hypothesis of the 
adversaries, at the imeaiculable ex- 
pense of the truth of God. . 

For my part, I entertain no préju- 
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dice to either party; nor do I even 
doubt, that these individuals meant 
well in what they have done; that the 
meant to remove a stumbling-bloc 
out of the way of unbelievers, in order 
to induce them to embrace the truth. 
And so far, at any time, as this can be 
done without the dereliction of princi- 
ple, so far itis right. If it happen to 
be otherwise, however, will it not a 
thousand times rather confirm unbe- 
lievers in their opposition to the truth, 
when they perceive that it is attempted 
to be supported by such despicable 
means? Of all the champions for 
truth we have ever seen, we have 
never witnessed any who broke down 
its fortresses, and laid the whole camp 
of divine truth open to its besiegers, like 
Mr. Boyd, the author of the Disserta- 
tion on Geology. To use his own lan- 
guage, “In the name of all that is 
strange and wonderful, what does the 
Esquire mean,” by opposing what Pro- 
fessor Jameson so properly observes, 
that ‘‘ the deluge is confirmed by a 
eareful study of the appearances on 
or near the earth’s surface?” and by 
running counter to almost every sen- 
timent in the letter from his friend, 
which he adduces in support of his 
system? The truths of Nature, we 
ought to recollect, are the truths of 
God, as well as those of revelation ; 
and it becomes not man, with a fearless 
unconcern, to adopt principles re- 
specting either, which are erroneous 
or doubtful; or which tend to lessen in 
the smallest degree a sense of moral 
obligation. 

The work we have proposed to our- 
selves, would have been less laborious, 
had not these scripture geologists, as 
I would call them, made their appear- 


ance; as we have now the errors of | 


two systems instead of one to combat. 
But perhaps, after all, without this se- 
cond, it would not have been so easy 
of execution; for the application of 
the presently current principles of 
Geology to the Scriptures of truth, is 
that which above all renders their ab- 
surdity manifest, and their errors gross 
and palpable. 


THE MOSAIC ACCOUNT OF THE 
CREATION, 


In entering upon a regular detail of 
the work of Creation, it is to be ob- 
served, that the Mosaic account ex- 
tends not to the creation of angels, 
but to what Moses himself calls “ the 
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Heaven and the Earth,” Gen. i. 1. or 
visible universe. Because Moses says 
nothing of the creation of angels, or of 
the angelic powers, Julian the apos- 
tate, that noted enemy to the Chris- 
tian religion, affected to reject his tes- 
timony. But why do so upon such 
ground? Moses, if he is considered 
in a proper light, will be found to 
be keeping to his subject. The 
subject of which he speaks, is the 
creation of this. visible or material 
world only; and there was no reason 
why he should go beyond it in the ac- 
count of its formation. Besides, there 
is reason to conclude, that angels were 
created, and that some of them had 
fallen, and been expelled their blissful 
abode, prior to this period. These 
points, however, we do not at pre- 
sent tarry to determine, but shall pro- 
ceed without delay with the subject 
in hand, namely, the Mosaic account 
of the Creation of the Universe. 

The first view we would take of this 
august subject, is the Supremacy of 
God. And on the foundation of His 
being the Only, One, Living, Self-ex- 
istent, Independent, Eternal, and Om- 
nipotent Being, who possesses every 
perfection, and whose inconceivable 
Self fills all space, and reigns through- 
out all duration, we would found the 
whole of our system. 

The infinitely exalted height of the 
eternal power and universal Supre- 
macy of the Godhead, an article even 
in natural religion, as the Apostle 
teaches, (Rom. i. 20.) not arbitrarily 
assumed, but clearly manifested by 
the works he has made, answers every 
purpose that can be demanded for the 
production, in all its parts, of the vast 
universe. It renders it no difficult 
matter for us to understand what re- 
velation teaches, (Heb. xi. 3.) that the 
worlds were framed by the word of 
God; so that the things which are 
seen or visible, were not made of 
things, or materials, which did appear, 
or were visible, or at all existed, be- 
fore they were made. It makes ita 
necessary article of faith, easy to be 
believed, that such a Being could 
create, or give existence, to substance 
which had no existence before; and 
afterwards, that he could form and ar- 
range it in what time and in what man- 
ner he pleased. It invests him with 
the whole circle of possibilities ; and 
renders nothing impossible which Al- 
mighty Power, Infinite Wisdom, or 
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Unchangeable purposes, can effect. In 
one word, it lays a foundation broad 
enough to sustain the whole universe. 
It assigns a mind wise enough, and 
employs a hand powerful enough, to 
regulate all its motions; to apportion 
the quantities, to appoint the stations, 
to mark out the paths through which 
- each was to go from its commence- 
ment till its termination. And none 
of these things are arbitrary, but they 
naturally and necessarily arise from 
this great fundamental principle, THE 
ETERNAL POWER AND UNIVERSAL S8U- 
PREMACY OF THE GODHEAD. 

The pre-existent chaos of the an- 
cients, or of matter existing from eter- 
nity, is a doctrine, as we have already 
seen, which is merely hypothetical, 
having no foundation in truth. But 
in the very first sentence of the Bible, 
Moses seems to determine the point, 
and to place it in its proper light, 
when he declares, that “‘ In the begin- 
ning God created the heavens and the 
earth:” that he created, or produced 
them from nothing, as the word signi- 
fies. Nor does the effect exceed the 
cause, when Omnipotent power is the 
acting Agent; according to the unde- 
niable maxim, That an infinite agent 
can produce infinite effects. 

The above expression concerning 
God’s “ creating the heavens and the 
earth,” (Gen. i. 1.) must be regarded in 
a general sense, for his calling into 
existence the materials of which the 
whole heavens and the earth, or all the 
celestial and terrestrial. bodies, are 
composed. For, from generals, Moses 
descends to particulars in the following 
verse. 


Thisis the sense in which many of the | 


Christian Fathers, as they have been 
called, understood the passage. ‘hus, 
Serverian, in his discourses concern- 
ing the creation, considers God as 
having bestowed the first of the six 
days, in the creation of his materials.* 
Augustine, in like manner, by the ex- 
pression, ‘‘ the heavens and the earth,” 
Gen, i. 1. understands them to be not 
properly such in the state in which 
they now exist, but the matter or sub- 
stance out of which the whole mate- 
rial world was made.+ I find Dr. 
Macknight, among the moderns, of a 
similar sentiment. In note Ist, on 
2 Pet. iii. 5. he says, “ Since Moses 


~* Serverian de Mundi Cres. 
+ De Gen. adv. Manich. lib. 1. cap. 7. tom. 1. 
col. 649, et alib. 











tells us, that ‘ In the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth; and 


that after the earth was created; it was 
without form and void, and then calls it 
the deep and the waters, he certainly 
speaks of the creation of the chaos.” 
And what can be more rational than 
such a conclusion? 

Thus does it appear, that the foun- 
dations of this most glorious work, are 
laid by Mo$es exactly where even 
reason says they ought to be—namely, 
in the production of materials on which 
to operate. 

To confirm this assertion, we have 
further to observe, that though the 
Hebrew word x 2, which is here ren- 
dered created, denotes the production 
either of substance or form; yet in 
this first verse it cannot relate.to form, 
because, as it follows in the next verse, 
“ The earth, or terrene mass, was jn 
without form;’ or consisted of loose 
unconnected and confused particles; 
unlike any thing we can conceive, as 
the whole was matter, not as we now 
see it, but in its elementary state. 

As the word x2 create, therefore, 
as applied to ‘* the earth,” in the first 
verse, denotes the production not of 
its form, but of its substance; so for 
the same reason, when applied to the 
“heavens,” it must likewise denote 
the production not of the form of the 
heavenly bodies, but of the substance 
of which they are composed. 

It is hence to be particularly noticed, 
that in this first sentence of the sacred 
volume, we have a general account of 
the production or creation of the ma- 
terials of which ‘‘ the heavens and the 
earth” are made ; or of that substance 
which entered into the formation of all 
those bodies which the apostle styles 
‘“‘ celestial bodies, and bodies terres- 
trial,” and which consist of Sun, Moon, 
and Stars, differing from each other 
in glory. 1 Cor. xv. 40,41. 

This is said to have been the first 
work of God in the material universe ; 
to have been created ‘‘ In the begin- 
ning.” 

A question here occurs, which, could 
it be fairly determined, would settle 
many adispute. It relates to the pe- 


riod when that which is here called 


“ the beginning,” took place. Itisa 
favourite hypothesis with some, that 
the Mosaic account of the Creation is 
to be confined to the earth on which 
we live; and not to extend to the ori- 
ginal creation even of that. They sup- 
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pose the earth to have had a prior 
state of existence in the form of what 
they call a chaos; and that all the 
creation Moses intends, is merely the 
fitting up of this old fabric, and of 
furnishing it with plants and animals, 
in order to render it a suitable habi- 
tation for man. They suppose the 
rest of the universe, the Sun, Moon, 
Stars, and other heavenly bodies, to 
have existed, but from what date they 
cannot say, previously to the Mosaic 
account of the creation of the Earth ; 
and that many of the present pheno- 
mena of the Earth were occasioned 
by the actions of these bodies upon it 
during its formation. 

But such persons, surely, if they 
admit the Mosaic account, seem not 
to understand it. If they would only 
take the trouble of examining the ac- 
count itself, they will find that Moses 
had far more extended ideas of the 
subject :—That he introduces the Di- 
vine Being as first creating, in the 
true sense of the word, the materials 
of the heavens and the earth, or of the 
whole visible universe ;—then, as ex- 
tending a firmament or expansion to 
divide this matter into the various 
celestial and terrestrial bodies ;—after 
that, as consolidating them by making 
a separation between the concrete and 
fluid parts ;—and, lastly, as illuminat- 
ing the whole heavens, or visible uni- 
verse, with Sun, Moon, and Stars. 
They will find, that these vast gene- 
rals are in the first place circumstan- 
tially effected, and afterwards the in- 
dividual particulars ;—that this earth 
is but a small portion of the great Je- 
hovah’s work; that he operated on 
a Universe, on thousands, and per- 
haps millions of worlds; that he 
created the matter of them, and formed 
and arranged them all, in one and the 
same instant of time ; that therefore, 
if the complicated system of this earth, 
be such as to excite the wonder and 
astonishment of men, and to fili their 
unbelieving minds with ideas of the 
impossibility of such a stupendous 
and complicated fabric being formed 
in the period which Moses assigns to 
it—here is something greater still to 
excite their marvel!—They will find, 
that they are directed to the forma- 
tion, not merely of one world, but of 
millions, all brought into existence ; 
and from the birth of existence to the 
most consummate perfection, within 
that short space! 


In one word, they will find, that 
Moses is speaking not of the creation 
of the earth only, but also of the 
heavens ; of the sun, moon, and stars, 
which were created, or made to appear 
as they continue still to do, on the 
fourth day ;—that he is speaking not 
of the earth as it regards man only, 
but also as it regards all other animals, 
the first of which were brought into 
existence on the fifth day. 

I repeat it again, they will indeed 
find, that it is not the creation ofthis 
solitary globe alone, but of the whole 
universe, ef which Moses treats: and 
that he proceeds in the brief, but ad- 
mirable order, from the first produc- 
tion of matter in its rade and elemental 
state, till he has the whole formed 
and arranged, by gradations the most 
exquisite, into that orderly and beau- 
tiful fabric which it still exhibits! 

“ The beginning,” therefore, is that 
ever memorable and momentous pe- 
riod when the whole visible universe 
was called into existence. Nor is this 
beginning which the scripture ascribes 
to the universe, some past period of 
utter uncertainty. So far from it, that 
of this great event, the sacred writers, 
and the subsequent inhabitants of the 
globe, have never lost sight: for a con- 
tinued series of the most authentic 
chronology, from that moment up to 
the present times, is evidently demon- 
strable. Nor can any thing that rises 
higher than conjecture, be opposed to 
this rational statement of the origin of 
things. And what is conjecture when 
it comes in competition with stubborn 
facts? 

“To the Mosaic account of the 
Creation, and the recent existence of 
the world, have been objected the an- 
tiquity and the multiplicity of certain 
lavas and volcanoes. But have these 
observations been accurately made? 
Volcanoes must have emitted their 
fiery currents more frequently in the 
earlier ages, when the earth was more 
covered with forests, and when the 
ocean, loaded with its vegetable spoils, 
supplied more abundant matter to their 
furnaces. Besides, it is impossible 
for us (every supernatural cause being 
equally impenetrable to man) to dis- 
tinguish between what is old and what 
is modern in the stracture of the world. 
The hand of creation must have mani- 
fested the impress of ages upon it, 
from the moment of its birth. Were 





we to suppose it eternal, and aban- 
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doned to the laws of motion simply, 
the period must be long past, when 
there couid not have been the smallest 
rising on its surface. The action of 
the rains, of the winds, and of gravity, 
would have brought down every parti- 
cle of land to the level of the seas.” 

“‘ It is not in the works of God, but 


. in those of men, that we are enabled 


to trace epochs. All our monuments 
announce the late creation of the earth 
which we inhabit. If it were, I will 
not say eternal, but of high antiquity 
only, we should surely find some pro- 
ductions of human industry much 
older than from three to four thousand 
years, such as all those are that we are 
acquainted with. We have certain sub- 
stances on which time makes no very 
perceptible alteration. I have seen, 
in the possession of the intelligent 
Count de Caylus, constellation rings of 
gold, or Egyptian talismans, as entire 
as if they had just come from the hand 
of the workman. Savages, who have 
no knowledge of iron, are acquainted 
with gold, and search after it, as much 
for its durability as for its shining co- 
lour. Instead, then, of finding anti- 
quities of only 3000 or 4000 years, such 
as those of the most ancient nations, 
we ought to possess some of 60, of 100, 
of 200,000 years.—Lucretius, who as- 
cribes the creation of the world to 
atoms, on a system of physics altoge- 
ther unintelligible, admits that it is 
quite a recent production.”* 

It is by a similar train of argument- 
ation, that Bishop Burnet very pro- 
perly reasons for the recent production 
of the earth. And for my part, after 
having seen the utter futility of the 
method of accounting for the pheno- 
mena of the globe, upon the principle 
of extending the days of the creation 
to periods of immeasurable length, I 
conclude that there can be no doubt 
of the matter,—that the earth must 
have been formed in the space of six 
days, as Moses expressly asserts, from 
the period which is here styled the be- 
ginning ; and that the space which has 
since elapsed down to the present 
times, is about five thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-four years. 

This important point being thus de- 
termined, what remains now to be 
done is to trace the causes in the ori- 
ginal formation and subsequent his- 
tory of the globe, that shall account 





* St. Piorre’s Studies of Nature. pp, 110, 111. 





for the phenomena which it still pre- 
sents. With this view we proceed 


with the subject in hand. 
From generals, I say, in verse Ist, 
Moses descends to particulars in ver. 2. 


And first he remarks, That “‘ the earth ”” 
or terrene mass, “was without form, and 
d” 


For the terrene mass to be without 
form, as we have already seen, sig- 
nifies that the creative process had 
been exerted in producing substance 
only, without imparting to it any other 
i oes tandems 
other property i 
wiih calded While, therefore, the 
terrene mass was “ without form,” it 
was also 73 “ void ;” hollow, empty, as 
some interpret the word ; destitute, as 
the nature of the subject implies, of 
the properties of matter—a substance 
entirely of a sui generis, like nothing in 
this world, and ft for nothing, unless 
it went through some further operatien 
effected by same power that gave 
it being. It was “void;” that per- 
haps is, destitute or devoid of those 
properties of figure, density, and the 
like, which now exist in all matter; 
and are necessary to its i 
chemical, and other operations. 

It is added, “ darkness was 
upon the face of the deep,” or con- 
fused shapeless mass. The word deep, 
it is to be observed, applies here to 
the whole of this terrene mass, which, 
for aught we know, at this time in its 
clementary state, filled the whole of 
that immense space which is now the 
place of the visible universe; and 
therefore, with propriety may be called 
the deep, the abyss, the chaos, the 
confuse —t formless mass, as the 
original word onm signifies; 
which all the bodies of the universe 
celestial and terrestrial, alike obtained 
their substance. What mass, there- 
fore, could be denominated the deep, 
in comparison of a mass which occu- 
pied such a space? 

It is said, ‘‘ And darkness was bar 
the F ge or faces of the deep.” It is 
soa) ervediad. every pasta Uf tet 
ness) every mat- 
ter which the deep contained; not 
merely the exterior surface, if we can 
conceive it to have had one, but every 
particle throughout the whole mass,— 
extending, as we have above seen, to 
the utmost limits of the visible uni- 
verse. 


The word translated “ darkness,” 
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wn, in its verbal signification, means 
to impede action or motion ; to restrain, 
keep back, or stop; and therefore, as a 
noun, as in this passage, it must im- 
ply a@ total want of motion, a state of 


eeeee 





st ion, rest, or absolute quiescence. 
hat was it therefore, that was in 
this state? It was the ‘ deep,” the 


chaos, the earthy or terrene mass, or 
matter imits primary and original con- 
dition as first called into existence, 
and declared to be “ without form and 
void.” And that we seem to be right 
in our interpretation of this last ex- 
pression, as signifying a total want of 
those properties of figure, density, and 
the like, which are necessary to those 
mechanical, chemical, and other at- 
tractions which incessantly go on in 
matter in its present state, appears to 
be pretty clearly demonstrated by the 
declaration of the fact, that “‘ dark- 
ness” or absolute quiescence, or want 
of motion, or energy of every kind, 
reigned over the whole chaotic mass ; 
not over its surface only, but pervaded 
every particle to its very centre. 

The whole as yet consisted of dead 
matter, in the true sense of the word; 
of a stagnant, motionless, inert sub- 
stance,‘of which we can scarcely form 
any conception, without either weight 
or levity,:motion or energy, or any 
other power whatever.* 

Nor, let it be observed, was it by 
the particles of light penetrating the 
particles of matter in its chaotic 
state, that first communicated motion 
and energy to that shapeless, and con- 
fused, and stagnant mass. This is, in- 
deed, the hypothesis of which some 
philosophers appear to be so fond ; for 
they seem disposed to admit any thing, 
however absurd, rather than acknow- 
ledge the immediate operation of a 
divine agent. 

But I would here tell them a secret 





* This literal. representation of the chaos is 
the very opposite of the description of Milton, 
whore ts the Son of God coming to create 
the world, attended by the heavenly host, thus--- 


On heavenly ground they stood; and from the shore 

They view’d the vast immeasurable abyss 

Outrageous as the sea, dark, wasteful, wild, 

Up from the bottom turn’d by furious winds 

And surging waves, as mountains, to assault 

Heav’n’s bighth, and with the centre mix the pole. 

* Silence, ye troubled waves, and thou deep, peace, 

Said then the Omnilic word ; your discord end !” 

The sweet and sublime singer of the Creation, 

has here evidently struck the lyre upon the 
wrong note. 


~ ¢t Theory, page 22. 


tSee Park. Heb. Lex. under 4%, and the 
authorities there quoted. . 
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which they do not seem to know, That 
the first thing which gave energy 
and motion to the particles of this 
chaotic mass, was God himself. Ere 
yet light was created, or wind, or 
any thing that could cause the small- 
est motion or breath in the silent .... 
dead..... dee “ The Spirit of 
God moved,” or nam, caused a tre- 
mulous, vibratory, or fluttering kind of 
motion all over the surface, and which 
penetrated into the very centre: even 
a motion upon all the * faces of the 
deep,” over which the absolute qui- 
essence reigned :—which motion doubt- 
less communicated to every particle 
of dead matter, the first principles 
of those properties which to this day 
it possesses ; and by which alone it is 
rendered capable of answering all the 
complication of purposes it is destin- 
ed to fulfil in the astonishingly curious 
constitution of this world. 

To ascribe to light this power, is 
equally hypothetical as the fortuitous 
concourse of the atoms of Epicurus ; 
and, upon examination, it will be 
found to lead to the same atheistical 
conclusion. But happily for us, the 
Mosaic account determines the matter, 
and leaves infidels without excuse, by 
declaring that God himself first created 
the chaotic substance of which the 
material part of the universe is com- 
posed ; and, secondly, impressed upon 
it those energies and powers which 
still fit it to answer so many wonderful 
purposes in the economy of the world! 

Thus, therefore, is demonstrated the 
second effect of Divine creative power. 

Having determined these points, I 
observe in the next place, That the 
chaotic substance in which this mo- 
tion took place, is called on, ‘‘ waters ;” 
a word which signifies plurality or mul- 
titude ; alluding, as Mr. Macnab ob- 
serves,+ ‘‘ to the integrant points. or 
particles of matter, resembling water, 
though water itself, as we see it, was 
not yet formed.” 

From a corrupt tradition of the flut- 
tering or tremulous motion, caused by 
the Spirit of God in the primitive 
chaos, appears to have arisen the opi- 
nion of several heathen nations con- 
cerning the world’s being formed from 
an egg.} 

Perhaps by the movement among 
the chaotic particles, here likened to 
** waters,” excited by the “ Spirit of 
God,” there were imparted to them 
the first principles of their mechanical, 
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chemical, and other properties ; if not 
in the state in which they now exist, 
at lJeast in an inferior degree, or that 
of imparting a tendency to receive 
them. But who can explain to the 
foundation, how all this was done? 
Yet, is not the account simple, and 
the effect evident ? 
Causa latet, vis est notissima. OVID. 
em 


Catholic Claims. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 

Sir, 
THE question proposed in your Maga- 
zine for October last, by Alpha, has, I 
perceive, produced what professes to 
be a reply by Omega; and it is pre- 
sumed, the same question caused the 
insertion of the article, intituled ‘‘ His- 
torical Facts respecting Popery,” 
in the Magazine for February last, 
and continued in the two succeeding 

months. 

The question of Catholic Emanci- 
pation, is one of great importance, 
and demands a calm and dispassionate 
discussion. Itis but justice to a large 
portion of our fellow subjects, to in- 
quire, if the principles with which they 
are charged, are those by which they 
are guided and actuated? or, if we 
have not assumed as unquestionable, 
what has no better authority or foun- 
dation than the assertion of their 
enemies? 

The prejudices connected with reli- 
gious feelings, operate more power- 
fully, and are eradicated with greater 
difficulty, than those of any other kind. 
Our prejudices against the Catholics 
are instilled into our minds from very 
infancy: the atrocities committed in 
times of civil discord and dissension, 
instead of being attributed to the igno- 
rance of the times, are related to us, 
even before we have left the nursery, 
as if they were inseparably connected 
with a particular religious sect; and 


so strong are the impressions then ; 


made, connecting and associating 
themselves with the best feelings of 
our nature, that even when reason is 
convinced of their fallacy, we cannot 
obliterate the impression. 

That the Catholics of Great Britain 
and Ireland, have abstractedly a right 
to all the privileges of their fellow sub- 
jects, is indisputable; the grounds of 
their exclusion from some of the most 


not only inconsistent with, and subver- 
sive of, the British Constitution, but 
that they are also opposed to civil and 
religious liberty. ° 

There are certain dogmas in the 
Creeds and Articles of most of the 
different denominations of Christians, 
that are irreconcileable with, and re- 
pugnant to, that Christian charity so 
strongly ineulcated in the Sacred Writ- 
ings, but which were never practically 
acted upon as a rule of conduct, or 
were understood in a sense very differ- 
ent from what the modern accepta- 
tion of the words would seem to imply. 
The claims of the Established Church 
of England to infallibility, if judged by 
the literal meaning of some of its Ar- 
ticles, and the damnatory passages of 
its Creeds, would be scarcely less de- 
cided than that of Pontifical Rome it- 
self; but it is both unjust and unrea- 
sonable to judge of the Catholics of 
the present day, by the actions, opi- 
nions, and principles, of their ances- 
tors. The atrocious principles with 
which they have been charged, are 
disclaimed by all classes of that com- 
munity, and have in fact no more 
practical existence among them, than 
among any other body of Christians. 
The statement by Omega, that their 
bishops are sworn to “ do their at- 
most to persecute and destroy all he- 
retics, schismatics, and rebels against 
our lord the Pope,” is incorrect: the 
Catholics had always strongly pro- 
tested against the construction put 
upon this passage by their opponents ; 
but in order to prevent any misunder- 
standing respecting it, Pius the Sixth, 
in 1792, caused this clause in the oath 
to be omitted altogether ; since which 
time it has not been taken by any of 
the Irish Roman Catholic prelates.* 

It is well known, that Mr. Pitt, 
about the year 1789, caused certain 
questions to be proposed to six of the 
principal Catholic Universities; viz. 
Louvain, Douay, Sorbonne, Alcala, 
Valladolid, and Salamanca, respecting 
those points which had caused the 
greatest alarm to Protestants. The te- 
nets imputed to them were distinctly 
disclaimed by the whole of these 
learned bodies; and great surprise 
was expressed, that a people so intel- 
ligent as the English, think such 


* See an Appendix to a speech of Sir John 
Cox Hippesley, published in 1810, which oon- 
‘tains a great deal of important information on 








important are, that their principles are 
No. 16.—Vot. II. 


this question. 
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doctrines belonged to any body of 
Christians. I agree with Omega, that 
we ought not to decide a case on the 
evidence of an interested party; but 
the intercourse of Catholics and Pro- 
testants, for the last century, gives facts 
in support of this evidence : the charge, 
that it is one of their maxims, that 
** no faith is to be kept with heretics,” 
is disproved by the facts of the case. 
The extensive commercial transac- 
tions, carried on by the merchants of 
this country, with the most bigoted of 
the Catholic nations, must frequently 
have presented the greatest tempta- 
tions to act upon this maxim ; but it 
is apprehended, there is no instance 
on record, of a breach of faith in the 
commercial transactions with the Spa- 
nish merchants, during the whole of 
the last century ; though with respect 
to some of them, to avery large amount, 
the British merchant had to rely solely 
on the honour of his Spanish corre- 
spondent: no remedy could have been 
obtained for a breach of this confi- 
dence, in any court of judicature, for 
it was in direct contravention of a 
well-known law of Spain, to prevent 
the exportation of bullion. If such 
were the principles of the Catholics, it 
is impossible that any intercourse could 
be maintained with them; and it is 
very questionable, if society could be 
continued among any body of persons 
actuated by principles so subversive of 
those which generally unite men in 
society. 

The charges, that the Catholic reli- 
ion “ is decidedly hostile to all civil 
iberty,” and that the Catholics “ are 

sworn enemies to all liberty,” are, like 
most of the other charges, destitute of 
any solid foundation. In Catholic, as 
in Protestant Countries, all the differ- 
ent degrees of government, from ab- 
solute monarehy to the extreme of re- 
publican liberty, have been prevalent : 
in support of this, I need but to refer 
to the histories of Austria, France, 
Saxony, Genoa, Venice, Lucca, and 
Switzerland. Among these, Switzer- 
land, with respect to the present ques- 
tion, deserves particular attention ; and 
its history is a sufficient answer to most 
that has been objected against Catho- 
lic Emancipation. The majority of the 
Swiss cantons are Catholic; some 
wholly Prostestant; and some partly of 
both persuasions. They have fought 
side by side in defence of that liberty, 
which was equally dear to all their 





countrymen; they successfully de- 
fended their liberties for centuries ; 
they mix in all the offices of govern- 
ment; they live together, and inter- 
marry with each other. Now it is im- 
possible they could thus unite in go- 
vernment, and harmonize in private 
life, if the Catholics were actuated by 
those principles with which they ‘have 
been charged. Reflection, indeed, 
would induce almost any person to 
doubt, if such principles could belong 
to any enlightened society ; but, unfor- 
tunately, the prejudices of early edu- 
cation inclined us to credit that which 
had only an imaginary existence. 

There is scarcely any denomination 
of Christians who have possessed po- 
litical power, that may not, at some 
period of their history, be charged 
with persecutions. Almost all sects 
might write their book of martyrs. 
But the spirit of the times is changed ; 
the foundation of those persecutions, 
which form so large a portion of the 
history of mankind, originated in feel- 
ings, when the mind was neither free 
in its operations, nor master of its 
sentiments; the actions of the multi- 
tude were the result of individual opi- 
nion, so authoritative, that its justice 
or propriety dared not be questioned. 
This thraldom of the human mind, in 
the civilized countries of Europe, no 
longer exists ; it inquires and decides 
for itself. Men are now actuated by 
more enlarged ideas, and more liberal 
feelings. This intellectual change de- 
mands a more enlightened policy. The 
actions of real life, are but the embo- 
died feelings of the mind ; and it is to 
its progressive improvement, that the 
institutions of the state should be ac- 
commodated. 

It is a libel on human nature to as- 
sert, that any cultivated people are 
incapable of enjoying the blessings of 
civil liberty, as soon as its principles 
are well understood. It is supported 
not only by patriotic, but by interested 
feelings. Both unite in support of 
freedom. In a country, where the 
rights and privileges of every class of 
citizens are subject to daily inquiry, it 
is highly probable that sound policy 
will ultimately prevail. It is only, 


however, by continual discussion, that 
those deep-rooted prejudices which 
have ‘‘ grown with our growth, and 
strengthen’d with our strength,” can 
be eradieated. But the triumph of 
Truth and Reason, is generally the re- 
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sult of inquiry and investigation. It 
is té this only, that we can attribute 
that gradual change in the opinion of 
the great majority of those who have 
made this question a subject of re- 
flection. Some of its most powerful 
opponents have become its most zea- 
lous advocates; and it should be con- 
sidered, by those who oppose the Ca- 
tholic Claims with so much heat and 
animosity, but with so little reason, 
that many of the ablest legislators, 
and greatest men that this country 
ever produced, have been decidedly 
in favour of Catholic Emancipation. 
The comprehensive minds of Pitt and 
Fox were employed in the examina- 
tion of this great question ; and, al- 
though so generally opposed to each 
other, both coincided in favour of the 
Catholic Claims. 

The tranquillity of Ireland, the hap- 
piness of millions in that country, and 
perhaps the ultimate prosperity of the 
empire, depend in a great measure 
on conceding to them their Claims. 
They are at present degraded, and 
they cannot but feel their degrada- 
tion. Whilst their countrymen are 
intrusted in situations of the highest 
importance in almost every country of 
Europe, they are insultingly told, that 
they are unfit to be trusted in their 
own. Whatever may be their rank, 
talents, or moral worth, they are dis- 
qualified from serving their country,and 
becoming that which is most desirable 
to the patriot and the man, because 
they conscientiously adhere to their 
religious principles. It is only by re- 
moving these causes of complaint, and 
restoring the Catholics to their inalien- 
able rights, and thus attaching them to 
the Constitution by the most power- 
fully operative of all motives, that of 
an interest in its support and preser- 
vation, that we can ever hope to see 
peace and tranquillity restored to un- 
happy Irelanc. Those agitators, who 
have advocated the cause of Emanci- 
pation with so much apparent zeal, 
but with so little policy, would lose 
their influence, and sink into merited 
insignificance, and the united talents 
of all parties would become interested 
in the support and preservation of our 
inestimableConstitution. Thata change 
has taken place in the intellectual and 
moral state of the Catholics, is unques- 
tionable. Let any impartial inquirer 
compare their present condition in any 
part of Europe, with the statements 


contained in the article, intituled “‘ His- 
torical Facts respecting Popery,” and 
he cannot but perceive that it is inap- 
plicable to them. He must be con- 
vinced, that they are become a differ- 
ent people ; and that the Pope has lost 
his power, and the priest in a great 
measure his influence. 

It is much to be questioned, if the 
rhetorical flourishes, or prognostica- 
tions, of Dr. Dromgoole, will at all ac- 
celerate the result he anticipates. I 
do not so much despair of the progress 
of human reason, as to be alarmed at 
the idea of a Universal Roman Catholic 
Church. There can, however, be but 
little doubt, that the higher we rise in 
the scale of intellectual knowledge, 
the greater will be the liberality and 
charitable feelings of all Christian 
sects towards each other. In a free 
State, it is to be doubted if that which 
is partial is founded in good policy ; 
but in religious matters, nothing should 
be compulsive, coercive, or prohibitory. 
The tendency of persecution, in ever 
so small a degree, is to bind the mind 
to its prejudices, to make bigets of the 
most liberal ;, and it operates to pre- 
vent that freedom of inquiry, which 
the mind would otherwise naturally 
make. Remove the cause of these 
prejudices, let the principles of both 
persuasions have free operation, and 
there can be little doubt, but that the 
liberal opinions of the reformed will 
ultimately triumph. 

A Member of the Established 
Church. 
St. Austell, Cornwall, April 4, 1820, 
a 
AN ANECDOTE. 

Tue late Bishop of Derry, in Ireland, 
who was an eccentric kind of charac- 
ter, riding between Newtonlimarady 
and Colerain, overtook an aged man, 
bent down with infirmity. Observing 
something venerable in the appear- 
ance of the tardy traveller, he invited 
him into his carriage. After some al- 
tercation concerning a variety of things, 
finding the old man possessed of a 
sensible mind, he addressed him thus: 
—‘* My good old man, if I may augur 
right, you have seen better days than 
those which have silvered your head 
with grey hairs. I intend now to pro- 
pose two questions to you, which, if 
you answer discreetly, may have a 
tendency to promote your happiness 
in the eve of life: Tell me, in the first 
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you ever saw ?”—‘ The most wonderful 
thing I ever saw, (replied the old man) 
is this: I never saw any person, whose 
face was more than fourteen inches in 
diameter; and yet every face that I 
ever beheld, differed the one from the 
other. —‘‘ You have answered ex- 
tremely well,” said the Bishop: “ Tell 
me now, the greatest wonder you ever 
heard of.”—‘ The} greatest wonder I 
ever heard of,’ he replied again, ‘ is 
this: God was manifest in the flesh ; 
justified in the spirit; seen of angels; 
believed on in the world; preached 
among the Gentiles; and received up 
inte glory.—The Bishop was asto- 
nished at the acuteness displayed in 
both answers; and, according to the 
relation, settled something yearly on 
him. 
et Fe 
BURNING OF A WIDOW. 


Tue following interesting article, ori- 
ginally taken from the “ Calcutta 
Journal,” we copy from the Missionary 
Register for April, 1820. The narra- 
tive was written by an eye-witness of 
the horrid fact which it describes.— 
Returning from Chitpore, on Sun- 
day evening, (August lst,) about six 
o’clock, I observed a concourse of na- 
tives assembled on the banks of the 
river, a little above the Baug Bazar 
Ghaut; and curiosity having prompt- 
ed me to inquire the occasion, I was 
informed that a Suttee (the burning 
ing of a widow,) was about to be cele- 
brated. ; 
Having never witnessed the horrid 
spectacle, of which I had heard so 
much, I directed my boat to proceed 
to the spot: for the two-fold purpose, 
of endeavouring, if possible, to pre- 
vent the wretched victim from immo- 
lating herself on the funerdl pile of 
her husband; or, in the event of in- 
terference proving ineffectual, to see a 
ceremony which the inhabitants of a 
civilized country would hardly admit 
the existence of, unless certified by 
the evidence of a person who had ac- 
tually witnessed the scene. 
On arriving at the bank of the river, 
1 immediately inquired for the Thana- 
dar of the place, who, I found, was 
not on the spot ; but the Jemadar be- 


ing present, I requested him to come’ 


on board my boat. I asked him whe- 
ther any licence or authority had been 

anted by the magistrate, to sanction 
the ceremony for which I saw prepa- 
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rations; and, if so, to inform me from 
whom it was obtained. 

He replied, that the usual authority 
had been procured from the Magis- 
trate, and that the decument was in 
the possession of the Thanadar. I re- 
quested him to send for it, which he 
did ; but an answer was returned by 
the Thanadar, that compliance with 
my application was deemed unneces- 
sary. I then asked the Jemadar, 
whether he was certain that the sacri- 
fice about to be made was voluntary, 
and whether any interference might 
not operate to prevent it ! he answered 
that it was the wish of the Widow to 
burn with the body of her deceased 
Husband ; .and that any effort to pre- 
vent it would prove unavailing, as the 
measure was sanctioned by the usual 
authority. 

During this conversation, I observ- 
ed preparations going on, with great 
activity, for the erection of the pile: 
it was constructed of alternate layers 
of fire-wood, straw, and dry bamboo- 
twigs. 

In afew minutes, I noticed a poor, 
decrepit, wretched-looking old woman, 
apparently more dead than alive, borne 
down to the river in the arms of an- 
other woman, and surrounded by two 
or three men, who, I was given to un- 
derstand, were relatives of the miser- 
able creature. On arriving at the 
edge of the river, some pots of water 
were thrown over the head of the 
woman; and a bunch of leaves placed 
in her hand,which she appeared to be 
almost without strength to- support. 
After this operation, she was stripped 
of a few ornaments—a parcel of 
wooden combs were stuck in her hair 
—and, her apparel being changed, she 
was conveyed toward the pile, on 
which the body of her husband lay 
extended. On reaching the pile, she 
was released from the arms of the 
woman who had hitherto supported 
her, and hustled round it, three or four 
times, amidst the vociferations of the 
multitude; and then, with the aid of 
the ruffians who surrounded her, she 
mounted the pile; on which she re- 
clined, in a state as apparently inani- 
mate as the dead body of her husband. 
At this interval, I observed one of the 
most active of the attendants fasten 
her with a cord to the body of the de- 
ceased ; and, instantly, a quantity of 
straw, dry bamboos, and fire-wood, was 
thrown over the victim of this dis- 
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graceful scene, sufficient to prevent 
her extricating herself from her dread- 
ful situation, had she been so inclined. 
A long bamboo was then laid across 
the whole, no doubt with a view to 
prevent resistance, had any been prac- 
ticable; but which, on this occasion, 
appeared superfluous. In two mi- 
nutes the’ whole was enveloped in 
smoke and flames, and the work of 
destruction was complete. 

I turned from this diabolical scene 
with horror and disgust—lamenting 
that such should be tolerated under 
the humane sway ofa British Govern- 
ment—and satisfied, that if those in 
power had been witnesses of the shock- 
ing exhibition, greater efforts would 
be made to subvert a practice, which 
well-timed interference might do much 
to check, and in time perhaps might 
entirely extirpate. 

On the present occasion, it appeared 
obvious to me, that the wishes or inten- 
tions of the unfortunate woman were 
not consulted ; and that she was hur- 
ried into eternity by a number of un- 
feeling monsters, who, in any other 
country, would have been deeme i 
guilty of wilful and deliberate murder. 


i ee 
ANATOMY, BY MR, LEDBROOK. 
( Continued from col. 342.) 
It is certain that Respiration is one of 
the most important functions of the 
human body, inasmuch as it is essen- 
tial to life. It consists in an alternate 
contraction and dilation of the thorax, 
by first drawing air into the lungs in 
inspiration, and then expelling it from 
them in expiration. The blood, in 
passing through the lungs, is changed 
from a dark to a florid red colour, it 
being deprived of hydrogen and car- 
bon, and loaded with oxygen and ca- 
loric. In naturalinspiration, the thorax 
is dilated and contracted about 15 
times ina minute. The several phe- 
nomena which take place in respira- 
tion, may be very easily pointed out, 
but to explain their cause, will perhaps 
be attended with very great difficulty. 
The three following questions may be 
naturally asked—lIst, How is it that 
the lungs, when emptied of the air, and 
contracted by respiration, become 
again inflated, they themselves being 
perfectly passive ?—2dly, How are the 
ribs elevated, in opposition to their 
own natural situation’—And, 3dly, 
Why is the diaphragm contracted 





downwards? Many physiologists say, 
in answer to the above, that the ex- 
citing cause of the above phenomena 
is, the air rushing into the lungs, which 
irritates its nerves, and this irritation 
is, by consent of parts, communicated 
to the diaphragm and muscles of the 
ribs. But the above opinion appears 
to be very erroneous, and built on a 
foundation which has no more firm- 
ness than mere supposition: I think 
the cause of the phenomena may be 
explained in a more satisfactory man- 
ner ina diflerent way. I will readily 
confess my incapability to define the 
cause of the first inspiration ; but when 
this has taken place, it seems to me 
to be probable, that the blood, after 
expiration, finding its passage through 
the lungs obstructed, becomes a power- 
ful stimulus, which indrces a contrac- 
tion of the surrounding or intercostal 
muscles and the diaphragm, and there- 
by enlarges the cavity of the thorax, 
by means of nervous influence. The 
air then rushes into the lungs, all the 
bronchial tubes and celluar spaces 
become fully dilated, and the pul- 
monary vessels being distended, the 
blood flows through them with ease. 
But as the stimulus which first occa- 
sioned this dilation ceases to operate, 
the muscles gradually contract, the 
diaphragm rises upwards again, and 
the ribs return to their proper state. 
But as the heart continues to receive 
and expel the blood, the pulmonary 
artery begins again to be distended ; 
the stimulus is therefore renewed, and 
the same process is repeated, and con- 
tinues to be repeated, in a regular suc- 
cession during life. Forthough the ac- 
tion of the lungs (contrary to that of 
the heart) is in some degree dependent 
upon the wi/l, yet it is impossible that 
any human being, after having once 
respired, can live many moments with- 
out it. In an attempt to hold one’s 
breath, the veins are distended with 
blood, they being unable to empty 
their contents into the heart; and this is 
the reason why the countenance has 
such a dark livid appearance, as is 
observable under such circumstances, 
venal blood being of a dark colour. 

In drowning, the circulation seems 
to be stopped upon the same prin- 
ciples ; and in hanging, the pressure 
upon the jugular veins may co- 
operate with the stoppage of respira- 
tion in bringing on death. 

The ancients were unacquainted 
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with the use of respiration. It was, 
however, at length in part discovered 
by Dr. Priestley, who found by ex- 
periments, that air respired by ani- 
mals was phlogisticated ; and that air 
was fit for respiration in proportion as 
it was free from the phlogistic prin- 
ciple. From the experiments he made, 
it appears, that the blood in its circu- 
lation through the arterial system, 
imbibes-a considerable portion of 
phlogiston, which is discharged from 
it in the lungs to the air. This disco- 
very has since been prosecuted by 
Dr. Crawford and Mr. Elliot, who 
have found that the capacity of bodies 
for containing fire, are diminished by 
the addition of phlogiston, and in- 
creased by its separation. Common 
air contains a great quantity of fire; 
combustible bodies very little. In 
combustion, a double elective attrac- 
tion takes place, the phlogiston of the 
body being transferred to the air, and 
the fire in the air to the combustible 
body ; but as the capacity of the latter 
is not increased, so much as that of 
the former is diminished, only part 
of the extricated fire will be absorbed 
by the body ; the remainder will there- 
fore raise the temperature of the com- 
pound, and hence we may account for 
the heat attending combustion. The 
principle use of respiration is therefore 
to dephlogisticate the blood. This 
being the case, it is probable that a 
double elective attraction takes place 
in respiration ; the phlogiston of the 
blood being transferred to the air, and 
the fire contained in the air to the 
blood. This is thereiore the cause of 
what is termed animal heat.* In con- 
firmation of this doctrine, it may be 
observed, that arterial blood is con- 
siderably warmer than venal; that 
combustible bodies contain less fire 
than incombustible ones; and that air 
contains less of this principle accord- 
ing as it is rendered, by combination 
with phlogiston, less fit for respiration. 
In a few words, the two following ap- 
pears to be the principal uses of 
respiration: Ist, to separate hydrogen 
and carbon from the blood, and to 
supply it with oxygen and caloric, 
which produce heat; and, 2dly, to 
form the voice and speech: on which 
it is probable I may say something at 
a future period. 

* See Crawford's Experiments and Observa- 
tions on Animal Heat, and Elliot’s Philosophi- 
eal Observations. 








In ascending very high mountains, 
respiration is found to become short 
and frequent, and is sometimes at- 
tended with a spitting of blood. These 
symptoms seem to be occasioned hy 
the air being too rare and thin to 
dilate the lungs sufficiently ; hence the 
blood gradually accumulating in the 
pulmonary vessels sometimes bursts 
through their coats, and is brought up 
by coughing. 

a 
A TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF THE 
LATE KING; WITH EXTRACTS FROM 
PLINY’S PANEGYRIC ON TRAJAN. 


mox, cum omnem curam fata vincerent, 
in sua resolutus initia, septuagesimo sexto 
anno, animam ceelestem czlo reddidit. Pat. 
De. Ces. Aug. 


THe Egyptian custom of sitting in 
judgment on the great and mighty 
ones of the land after their decease, 
seems to be worthy of high commenda- 
tion. Undoubtedly they selected the 
most suitable hour for passing an equit- 
able sentence, when the inducements 
to adulation, and the incentives to de- 
traction, must have been in part with- 
drawn: for then, as Curran eloquent- 
ly observes, “‘ the charity of the sur- 
vivors looks at the failings of the dead 
through an inverted glass ; and slander 
calls off her pack from a chase, in 
which, when there can be no pain, 
there can be no sport; nor will me- 
mory weigh their merits with a nig- 
gard steadiness of hand.” 

If the individual were a monarch, 
whose character appeared to shrink 
from too severe a scrutiny, they then, 
sorrowing in silence, went backwards, 
(to use the emphatic language of scrip- 
ture,) and threw the mantle over his 
nakedness; but if, on the contrary, 
he had held the sceptre in a manner 
worthy of his forefathers, they then 
bore him in triumph to his noble 





cemetery, and embalmed his corpse ° 


with their tears. And surely, ofall the 
crowned heads, who, from the days of 
Sesostris to the present era, have 
descended, full of years and honours, 
to the tomb, none were ever more 
justly entitled to this last and mourn- 
ful tribute, than the truly patriarchal 
Sovereign, whose merits have lately 
formed the theme of every tongue. 
Under his mild and happy govern- 
ment, our infant years have impercep- 
tibly expanded themselves into the 
vigour of manhood; and our youth 
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sunk into the decrepitude of age ; 
with him our public and our private 
thoughts have been long united; 
and no wonder that, when the golden 
cord is severed for ever, we should 
linger over his memory with blended 
feelings of regret, and gladness, and 
exultatioa :—regret, that we shall see 
him no more whom we had so long 
looked up to with a confidence of pro- 
tection; gladness, that he is released 
from such a course of suffering ; and 
exultation, that he has bequeathed us 
a name free from reproach. The 
microscopic eye of cynical criticism, 
cannot, with all its acuteness, amplify 
into crime the weaknesses of one, 

‘ Whose very failings lean’d to virtue’s side.’ 

May we not fearlessly contrast him, 
as a private individual, with Numa, 
whose sanctity of life induced the vul- 
gar to believe that he held converse 
with superior beings? with Augus- 
tus, who died supremely blest in 
the love of his people? with Antoni- 
nus, the firm supporter of his country’s 
faith? And shall we not find him as 
far transcending them in virtues, as 
outnwmbering them in years? 

When we open the long roll of Eng- 
lish kings, gemmed as it is with many 
a noble name, not one (Alfred ex- 
eepted) can stand forth in the lists of 
competition. I wave advancing the 
Heroes of Cregi and Azincour: they 
enlarged tke military renown of the 
nation, and furnished many a proud 
theme for the bards of Britain; but 
theirs were not the gchievements on 
which the philosopher would dwell 
with feelings of satisfaction. The 
seventh Henry, it is true, did much for 
the interests of his realm ; but his do- 
mestic polity was stained with avarice, 
and distrust, and ingratitude: the 
amplitude of his mind seems contract- 
ed, when we view such narrowness of 
heart. The ill-fated Charles, indeed, 
might have been an illustrious pattern 
of every milder virtue, had not his 
budding honours faded beneath the 
withering mildews of improvidence 
and misfortune. 

Happily for his people and for him- 
self, our late Monarch relied on better 
advisers; and was not of so yielding a 
temper, as to be swayed by the coun- 
sels of others, contrary to the dictates 
of his better reason, During his reign 
England has risen to her Solomonian, to 


her Augustan age, of unrivalled mag- 


nificenee. Her fleets, like those of 





Tyre, proudly hold dominion on the 
ocean, and ride triumphantly over 
every sea: her armies have won fields, 
which put even Marathon to the blush ; 
and her sons have shone in every de- 
partment of literature, bright as the 
clustered stars. 

In his life-time, scenes have changed 
as if beneath the all-potent spell of a 
magician. In Europe, events have 
happened, which make the mind giddy 
to think upon. Opinions long es- 
tablished, creeds long implicitly be- 
lieved and venerated, have been scoff- 
ed at ; ‘ and lessons taught, at which 
our ancestors are shuddering in their 
startled sepulchres.’ Kings have been 
dragged to the scaffold : humble indi- 
viduals, before unknown, or known 
only to the circle that surrounded them 
by a course of wretchedness and 
crime, have suddenly started forth, and 
grasped the honours which were due to 
merit and ancestry alone:—Havoc has 
unkenneled her blood-hounds, and sent 
them over the fated continent ; and from 
the banks of the Don to the Douro, 
Europe has rung with the din of arms. 

From this sad and dreary retrospect, 
the character of the late Monarch 
forms a delightful relief: there our 
eye may rest, nor shrink from its too 
curious gaze; there our thoughts may 
dwell, nor shall we shudder at what 
we think on. ’Mid the general change, 
he was changeless ; unmoved by the 
vacillating counsels of other courts; 
and by the dangers which surrounded 
him, undismayed. France, with a rash 
hand, plucked bitter fruits from the 
tree of knowledge, which, like the 
fabled apples on the banks of the Dead 
Sea, have been only ashes to the taste; 
while this favoured isle, preserved by 
the wisdom of her Ruler, yet remains, 
the happy and the free. What was 
said of Fabricius, might be applied to 
him without increasing the hyperbole, 
that it were easier to turn the sun from 
his course, than him from the line of 
duty ; and, as a natural consequence, 
ere he was overwhelmed with the 
clouds of mental darkness, he gave 
many a golden earnest of rising again 
in glory. Like the mighty monarch 
of the East, he saw, with the eye of 
faith, the symbol of the cross shining 
before him in the heavens: Tovrg Nua 
was the sacred inscription which went 
before him ; and, thanks be to the God 
of Israel who fought his battles—in 
this he has gloriously conquered. 
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Every effort, therefore, which tends 
to pay our ‘debt immense’ of endless 
gratitude, is laudable in itself, and if 
conducted with ability must be grate- 
ful to the reader. Under this idea, I 
have selected, from Pliny’s Panegyric 
on Trajan, some of the passages which 
bear most closely on our present 
theme; and which may be applied 
with even greater justice to the King 
of Britain than to the Roman Em- 
peror. At least they speak a lan- 
guage unwarped by prejudice and un- 
biassed by favour. If there be a like- 
ness, it must have been unintentional, 
and consequently the writer cannot 
be charged with adulation. The ora- 
tor thus commences his address to the 
Senate : 

“ Welland wisely, Fathers, have our 
ancestors instituted, that our orations, 
as well as actions, should be prefaced 
by prayer; since we begin nothing 
rightly, nothing providently, without 
the interposing counsel of the heavenly 
Powers. Wherefore I offer up my 
humble vows that this tribute of praise 
may be worthy of its subject, that in 
every word which is spoken by me, 
freedom, and veracity, and good-faith, 
may appear ; and that my thanks may 
be as far distant from an appearance 
of flattery, as justice will permit. For 
we speak not of a tyrant, but of one 
subject to the same laws as ourselves, 
not of a king, but of a common father.” 

He then proceeds to extol the Em- 
peror for his greatness and modera- 
tion ; nor will his words be found in- 
applicable to the state of Britain. 

** Praiseworthy is your moderation, 
Sire, who love to cultivate the arts of 
peace, thoughnurtured amid the glories 
of war. It isa great thing to stand 
on the banks of the Danube, certain 
of conquest if your armies pass over, 
and yet to refuse being the aggressor. 
But should any foreign prince advance 
to such an height of insolent daring as 
to merit your just indignation ; by Hea- 
ven! though he be protected by the 
inter-flowing sea, or by great rivers, or 
by steep mountains, he shall soon find 

things so subject to your might, as 
to raise in him a belief that the moun- 
tains have been levelled, that the 
rivers have been dried up, and that 
not our fleets, but our lands, have been 
joined to his.” 

I hasten on to the record of Trajan’s 
grand entry into Rome ; nor will the 
reader fail to recall the joyous Jubilee. 





‘* And what a proud day was thatin 
which you entered your city. Nor age, 
nor sickness, nor sex, prevented any 
from satiating their eager gaze with 
the unwonted spectacle. The very 
infants know you; the young point 
you out with feelings of exultation ; 
and the old with secret, silent wonder. 
Every where an equal joy: every where 
the same hearty huzzas. We beheld 
your countenance dilated with glad- 
ness, and your tears gush forth; and 
we cried with much eagerness, May 
such tears never be wiped away !”— 
Our venerable King was blind ; but he 
heard the enthusiastic greetings of his 
ong and the secret springs of his 

eart were doubtless opened, though 
their waters flowed not forth to pub- 
lic view. 

In depicting his private character, 
Pliny dwells with peculiar pleasure on 
his condescension and affability. And 
that these were the distinguished cha- 
racteristics of George III. not only 
the assertions of Johnson and Beattie, 
but the many anecdotes lately pro- 
mulgated, even to satiety, (did not the 
subject sanctify their littleness,) bear 
ample testimony. ‘ You do not,” he 
adjoins, ‘ from any motives of over- 
weening pride absent yourself from 
among us, but rather give us your pre- 
sence freely, without any appearance 
of condescension: you converse rea- 
dily with men of information; and the 
dictates of their own modesty, not any 
supercilious remarks of yours, put an 
end to the conference.” 

Amongst other traits of a manly 
mind, he notices his partiality for hunt- 


ing, and thus proceeds : 


*““When such. sports engage his 
hours of relaxation, I could not avoid 
remarking what attention must he pay 
to more weighty avocations. For the 
pleasures of the man best display his 
native character. For who is there so 
dissolute as not to assumea semblance 
of gravity when serious affairs claim 
his attention. It is in the hour of 
leisure that we are led away captive 
by our lusts. But in the palace, de- 
corum is so exactly observed, that 
examples of sobriety and temperance 
are handed down from thence to the 
lowliest dwelling-place. High station 
has this primary consequence, that no- 
thing is suffered to be secret, nothing 
hid. It opens not merely the vestibule, 
but the innermost chambers, and lays 
them bare to the public view. But 
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for you, C#sar, nothing could have 
been more instrumental to your glory, 
than to be thus closely inspected. 
There are many noble actions which 
you perform in public, but there are 
others not less noble which you retain 
within the veil.” 

One virtue is indeed omitted in the 
long catalogue, or at least but par- 
tially mentioned ; and one which will 
ever be the greenest leaf of the laurel 
branch which encircles the brow of 
George III. I mean his habitual fer- 
vid piety, which doubtless called down 
from heaven, many of the measurcless 
bounties which marked his eventful 
reign. More I would have said, touch- 
ing the analogy between these two dis- 
tinguished personages, did not the 
increasing length of the article warn 
me to conclude. The motive which 
animated the writer in the composing 
of this hasty tribute, will, he trusts, 
induce the candid reader to pardon 
its many imperfections: he has been 
anxious to present his offering, though 
it be not rich; to bear his pillar, 
however rudely shapen, towards the 
erection of that lasting pyramid which 
God and good men have decreed to 
perpetuate the late Monarch’s name. 
“IIvnptia pev tye éavrov aperne ava wacav 
Thy ynv Krnoapevoc’ rnc de Paovucijg Ta- 

Ey Ty TaTpig TUXwY.’ 
emt eat W. C. T. 


Liverpool, 2d March, 1820. 





On Toleration. 
MR, EDITOR, 


Sir,—The following is an extract of a 
letter, from a young Man who is a 
gardener in England, to his Father in 
the parish of Larbert, Stirlingshire. 
By inserting it in your useful Miscel- 
lany, you will much oblige a constant 
Reader. 
Knepp Castle, Feb. 5, 1820. 
My bear FaTu|er, 


In my last I promised to give you a 
few observations on Toleration; to 
which I shall proceed, after premising 
that I received your last duly, which 
is likely to furnish me with another 
text, when I have time, and am in a 
writing mood ; to which I have been 
rather reluctant lately, from the pain 
of a swelled thumb, which I am glad 
to say is now partly better. You once 
stated, that you thought nothing would 
please me but an unbounded Tolera- 
No. 16.—Vot. II. 





tion ; and in so saying you were per- 
fectly right, if so be there is any sense 
in the expression ; for when toleration 
becomes unbounded, it no longer de- 
serves the name. But let us examine 
a little into the nature of Toleration. 

That creatures ought to serve their 
Creator, is a principle self-evident 
and incontrovertible; and if they do, 
it must be-according to the light af- 
forded them, from whatever source 
that may be derived. This obligation 
creates a right ; for surely every man 
has a right to perform his duty to God ; 
and to deny this, is to dispute the Di- 
vine authority. To worship God, is 
the first of moral duties, and there is 
no power upon earth that can invali- 
date or supersede it: and from hence 
I infer a right to perfect religious li- 
berty ; or in other words,—that every 
man, in every age and in every country, 
has a sacred unalienable right to wor- 
ship God according to his conscience, 
which no individuals, or governments, 
or legislatures, can, without injustice 
and oppression, directly or indirectly 
infringe. This is beyond the limits of 
Toleration. To that term take the 
following objections. 1st, Toleration 
implies something wrong, or at least 
doubtful in the case. e tolerate 
evils which we cannot wholly prevent ; 
but no man thinks of tolerating virtues 
or unquestionable rights ;—it is there- 
fore equally as improper to of 
tolerating the worship of God, as it 
would be to talk of tolerating obe- 
dience to the King or to the Laws.— 
2dly, Toleration implies a right to 
forbid: This I deny. Shall servants 
tolerate each other to obey their mas- 
ters? The idea is perfectly ridicu- 
ous; but when creatures talk of to- 
lerating one another to obey their 
Maker, it is also profane.—3ily, The 
term Toleration seems, in this case, 
to apply to both parties: to tolerate 
our fellow-servant to obey, is to to- 
lerate our master to receive obedience ; 
and the higher this is carried, the 
more ridiculous it appears.—A Tole- 
ration Act might be bee sey entitled, 
“ An Act to permit Almighty God to 
receive the W orship of his Creatures.” 
So much for Toleration. 

But what is persecution? Answer, 
The interruption or annoyance of any 
persons in their attempt to serve God 
according to their conscience, either 
in public or private; or the inflicting 
upon any persons, pains, penalties, or 
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disabilities, merely on account of their 
religion, their worship not interfering 
with the worship of others. Hence, 
whatever interferes with perfect reli- 
gious liberty is a species of intolerance ; 
and whatever tends to annoy any one 
in the possession of his religious opi- 
nions, or the exercise of his worship, 
{however erroneous we may consider 
it,) so long as he does not interfere 
with others, is persecution. And, 
now, my dear Father, you may, if you 
please, apply this last to what you wish 
to do for the Papists; and then ask 
yourself, whether, in doing so, you will 
not openly persecute them? A wide 
field opens here; but I must notice 
your letter. 

You admitted that coercion is un- 
lawful in propagating Christianity ; 
but you think it allowable in its de- 
fence. This, I say, is contrary both to 
right principle and sound argument :— 
To right principle ; because coercion, 
in the very nature of it, constitutes no 
deference to divine truth whatever. 
Qn the contrary divine truth forbids 
it, in its whole tenor. The spirit of 
the New Testament is directly against 
it. “If any man smite thee on the 
right cheek, turn to him the other 
also,” is the | age of the Saviour ; 
see also Luke ix. 55, 56.—To sound 
argument; because, that which is 
wrong for the propagation of any 
thing, can never be right in its defence. 
This is so self-evident that it needs no 
proof. 

You lay great stress on one of our 
King’stitles being Defender of the faith ; 
but if you look at its origin a little, you 
will see but little cause to boast of such 
a distinction. Itis this; Henry VIII. 
of England was at first (and in fact al- 
ways) a bitter enemy of the Reforma- 
tion, although by his means it was 
brought about. When Luther began 
to wax strong in Germany, Henry 
wrote a book against him, and in de- 
fence of the See of Rome ; and the then 
‘Pope, (Leo X.I think,) with whom he 
afterwards quarrelled, wishing to ca- 

him, bestowed ‘on him the flatter- 
ing title of ‘Defender of the faith,’ of 
which he was not a little vain; and so it 
has been worn by the Kings of England 
ever since, but as Kings of Scotland 
they have nothing to do with it. This 
you may see more at large in Bishop 
Burnet’s History of the Reformation. 
But if you mean kings to defend the 
faith, the best way they ean do it is, 





to lead lives according to godliness, 
and encourage godly ministers, to pro- 
pagate vital Christianity, when ig- 
norance, superstition, and vice, fill the 
land. But the fool of Henry VIII. 
was the wisest man of his time, and 
ought to have been Archbishop of 
Canterbury ;—“ Harty,” said he * let 
thee and me defend one another, and 
let the faith defend itself.” This was 
a noble sentiment, and worthy of 
greater men than Harry’s fool. Open 
persecution never hurt the influence 
nor interests of vital Christianity half 
so much as the adventitious defences 
of worldly men and governments, that 
were destitute of its influence. So 
much for defending the faith. You 
will draw your own conclusions from 
what I say. 

Whether this country has thriven 
since the establishment of Popery in 
Canada, I cannot determine. If that 
was a sin, it is certainly to be added to 
our catalogue; but I cannot believe it 
was established, but at the express 
desire of the people themselves, and 
therefore the guilt is theirown. And 
I think there are many causes that 
may be assigned rather than that, for 
our national calamity. 

As to the increase of papists; I 
know not how it is in Scotland, but 
here where I liye, they are positivel 
on the decline. There is a. popish 
chapel, and a maintenance fora priest 
near us, which was left by a once 
powerful and rich family, whose land- 
ed inheritance now belongs to my 
master’s brother; and the congrega- 
tion has nearly dwindled to nothing ; 
although a few years back it was nu- 
merous. The Duke of N——k, being 
a papist, and having much property 
hereabouts, has lately built a new 
chapel (at least made one of an old 
house) in Horsham, close by the cha- 
pel where I attend ; and the priest, our 
neighbour, who is one of the French 
refugees, performs mass about once a 
fortnight, or three weeks. About 
three weeks ago, I saw them come 
out, when the congregation consisted 
only of three men and a boy!!! 

I cannot conceive what makes you 
more inveterate against papists than 
infidels; as the one cannot by any 
means be worse than the other. If 
you would make barrier-acts against 
papists, why not make them against 
infidels, and nominal Christians, or 
mere hypocrites, or in short against all 
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who do not love our Lord Jesus Christ 
in sincerity. If real Christians have 
any right to coerce papists, they cer- 
tainly have an equal right to doso by all 
others, whether Turks, Jews, Infidels, 
or those who profess no religion what- 
ever. But the fact is, the whole coercive 
system, in whatever way it has ever 
becn attempted, is totally absurd, and 
contrary to the spirit and liberty of the 
gospel ; and here I shall leave it. 

You want to hear my opinion about 
Carlisle, and his trial. I will give it 
you in short, and it is this ;—that Car- 
lisle was and is the devil’s avowed 
agent; his trial was proper, and his 
sentence just, but too long delayed ; 
this is my opinion—now for the rea- 
sons of it: He is a blasphemer of God 
and his word; but people will say 
there is no human law nor authority 
to reach such crimes. And again they 
say, a man cannot be justly punished 
for his opinion; and in this latter sen- 
tence they are right; and so in one 
sense they are in the former—“ If any 
man reprove God,” says Job, “let him 
answer it;”—and I hold that a man 
cannot justly be punished by his bro- 
ther man for crime against God con- 
sidered as such; neithercan he be for 
opinion, however wicked and detest- 
able, so long as he keeps it to him- 
self; but Carlisle’s were of another 
stamp: he was not tried nor punished 
for them as crimes against God, but 
against man; and you will readily ad- 
mit, that no crimes could do more to 
ruin men, both in time and eternity, 
than taking away at once, as he en- 
deavoured to do, the foundation of all 
human obligation, and human hope. 
Such men as Carlisle are hardly one 
remove from devils. You observed, 
there is some difference among you 
about the word blasphemy, whether it 
could be committed éxcept against 
God only. I think it cannot; but in 
its operation and effects, it is so inju- 
rious to man, that human laws justly 
take cognizance of it. There is a pas- 
sage in the book of Kings, where the 
false witnesses are taught to say, that 
Naboth blasphemed God and the King. 
Whether that is an instance that blas- 
phemy can be committed against man, 
as man, or against him in the capacity 


of a king, I shall not pretend to say. 
Dear Father, I have touched u 
some topics in which you may possibly 
differ from me ; but I have expressed 
my own opinion as honestly as I 





could. I am now about to point your 
attention to what grieves me very 
much. In the Highlands and Western 
Islands of Scotland, there are 400,000 
people who are very scantily supplied 
with the means of religious instruc- 
tion, and great numbers of them can- 
noteven read. In returns made from 
eight parishes, nearly 20,000 persons 
were found unable to read. This is a 
a time, when all denominations are 
making strong and zealous efforts to 
rescue the ignorant from their ig- 
norance, error, and vice; and to lead 
them to the knowledge of the true God, 
and of Jesus Christ whom he hath 
sent. Missionaries are sent to all the 
known world, as societies have ability, 
and itinerants are busy in enli i 
the dark corners of our land. . Yet, 
with shame and disgrace be it spoken, 
for all the need of instruction that pre- 
vails in some districts in Scotland, the 
late General Assembly passed an act 
forbidding any minister to preach out of 
his own parish, except by special in- 
vitation from the minister of the parish 
wherein he might wish to give occa- 
sional labours. Thus pious and zea- 
lous ministers are restricted, as if 
their endeavours to turn a soul to God 
would be a crime, merely because that 
soul does not reside within the bounds 
of a certain parish; although some of 
those parishes are 60 miles long and 
from 16 to 40 broad. In such circum- 
stances, who can blame papists for 
making proselytes. This is mother 
church’s conduct.—But I am glad to 
find the Seceders of different denomi- 
nations, and Independents, who are 
not bound by such absurd and un- 
christian rules, making strong efforts 
to carry knowledge and instruction 
among these benighted hundreds. Do 
not think that I exult at having this to 
say against the Church of Scotland; 
far from it, I am grieved and ashamed 
to think so unchristian a spirit should 
—_ her supreme assembly. Tell 
M. C. when you see him, that he and 
his brethren ought to exert themselves 
strenuously against such measures. 
The more they prevail, the more will 
vital Christianity desert the walls of 
the auld Kirk, and take up her abode 
among dissenters. i presume such 
measures must be passed by the in- 
fluence of the moderates, as I cannot 
believe that the great bulk of the Evan- 
gelical Ministers could endure them. 
J. H. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF JAMES 
WATT, ESQ. 
[Concluded from col. 383.] 


To an ingenuous mind, there is 
scarcely any thing more pleasing, than 
to trace the progressive movements of 
genius through all the labyrinths of 
invention, from the rudest effort of 
thought, to the crowning grace of com- 
plete perfection. 

Mr. Watt, having made those ad- 
vances which we have already noticed, 
soon found that he had many difficul- 
ties to encounter, some of which were 
at once formidable, and of consider- 
able magnitude. The first of these 
was, how to continue the action, and 
yet prevent the separate condensing 
vessel from filling with the injection 
water, and also how to get rid of the 
air. He at first conceived the idea of 
condensing without injection, simply 
by applying cold water to the outside 
of the condenser, and intended get- 
ting rid of the small quantity of water 
which condensation produced, by a 
long pipe, from the end of which the 
water would run off by its own gravity. 
But still he found, that the air which 
would incessantly be carried over by 
the steam, would gradually accumu- 
late, so that a small pump must be ap- 
plied to draw it off, and keep the con- 
denser empty. 

While this extraordinary man was 
employed with these thoughts, it oc- 
curred to him, that it would prove 
highly advantageous, if he could con- 
trive to apply the pressure or expan- 
sive force of steam, to actuate the 

iston in its descent, rather than leave 
it wholly to the pressure of the atmo- 
sphere, as had hitherto been done. 
His ideas of its practicability, soon 
followed those which established the 
utility of the invention; and thus in 
one day was discovered a theory, which 


has since been reduced to practice,- 


and astonished the world. The prin- 
ciples being thus secured, Mr. Watt 
next proceeded by experiment to bring 
them to the test. In this also he hap- 
pily succeeded, even beyond his most 
sanguine expectations ; and, in the con- 
fidence: which successful experiment 
inspired, took out his patent in 1769. 
Soon after this patent was procured, 
Mr. Watt connected himself with Dr. 
Roebuck, who established the much 
celebrated Carron iron-works. Their 
first intention was to found an ex- 





tensive manufactory for such engines 
under the patent; and Mr. Watt be- 
gan his first real engine of eighteen 
inches cylinder, at Kinneil, near Bor- 
rowstowness. This engine, which was 
erected by way of experiment, was 
successively altered and improved,until 
it obtained a considerable degree of 
perfection. In the details of its con- 
struction, the greatest difficulty Mr, 
Watt had to encounter was, in the 
packing of the piston, so as to make 
it steam-tight through all its move- 
ments. In the old method of boring 
the cylinder, the. instrument which cut 
the metal, only followed the form 
which the cylinder had previously ob- 
tained. It could give an assurance 
that every part should be perfectly cir- 
cular, but it could furnish no certainty 
that it would be straight. The preci- 
sion which was required, was however 
obtained from Wilkinson’s machine, 
which ensures the greatest possible 
accuracy ; for if the cylinder should 
be cast ever so crookedly, this will 
bore it straight and true. 

The vast undertakings of Dr. R 
buck, in the salt and coal works, fail- 
ing of success, his circumstances be- 
came embarrassed ; and, after expend- 
ing on this invention all he could 
afford, the whole was on the point of 
being abandoned, when Mr. Boulton, 
the celebrated Birmingham manufac- 
turer, heard of the affair; and, with a 
nobleness of spirit truly characteristic 
of exalted minds, stepped forward in 
an auspicious moment with the means 
that were necessary to bring it to a 
state of completion. Few men were 
more capable than Mr, Boulton of ap- 
preciating the value of Mr. Watt’s 
discovery ; and no one could be more 
disposed to give it a fair and satisfac- 
tory trial. Mr. Boulton, at this time, 
had money at command; he was a 
man of address and influence; and 
was advantageously known to the 
world. Toa generous and an ardent 
mind, he had the felicity to add an 
uncommon spirit for undertaking 
whatever was great or difficult, so long 
as a prospect of ultimate success ap- 
peared, how distant soever the desired 
event might be. He was in short, ex- 
actly the person whom Mr. Watt at 
this moment wanted; and, perhaps, 
had he searched Europe, it is doubt- 
ful if he could have found another so 
suitable in every respect, to bring his 
invention to perfection, and into repu- 
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tation. Mr. Boulton, after reimburs- 
ing Dr. Roebuck for his expenditure 
and loss, united in partnership with 
Mr. Watt, who, in consequence of this 
new arrangement, removed to Birming- 
ham, and from this time the firm be- 
came known under the appellation of 
“ Messrs. Boulton and Watt,” by 
which designation their engines con- 
tinue to be characterized to the pre- 
sent day. 

There are few inventions, however 
simple in their natures, or important 
in their effects and consequences, that 
have not a host of difficulties to en- 
counter, partly arising from real ob- 
stacles, and partly from the ignorance 
and prejudice of those who are most 
deeply interested in their issues. In 
addition to the evils arising from these 
causes, the vast expense attending the 
erection of these engines, rendered 
the undertaking truly formidable. The 
engines already on the mines, had 
been erected at a considerable ex- 
pense ; but they were so constructed, 
that they could not be altered, so as 
to receive the advantages of Mr. 
Watt’s invention; and the adventu- 
rers in the mines were unwilling to 
incur an additional expense, even 
while they were convinced, that it 
would be ultimately to their benefit to 
adopt this measure. 

That their engine might be open to 
public inspection, Messrs. Boulton 
and Watt erected one at Soho, near 
Birmingham, that all who were con- 
cerned in mining; might be satisfied of 
the great advantages to be derived 
from the use of those which were con- 
structed upon their principle. To as- 
certain this with precision, a set of 
experiments was made under the ob- 
servation of several gentlemen of 
known ability and honour ; who, after 
the most minute examination, unitedly 
concurred in opinion, that the savings 
arising from the use of these improved 
engines, would be fully equal to the ut- 
most of Mr. Watt’s calculation. 

But even these testimonials were in- 
sufficient to reduce to practice, an in- 
vention, the superior advantages of 
which, all who were acquainted with it 
were ready to admit. Messrs. Boul- 
ton and Watt, therefore, in order 
to overcome every difficulty, actually 
erected several engines at their own 
expense,suspending the reimbursement 
on the peradventure of their answer- 
ing the intended purpose. 











of ultimate success, if their engines 
could once get known, they felt no 
hesitation ia risking their property on 
the issue of their principles: and they 
soon discovered, that as their en- 
gines obtained publicity, the preju- 
dice against them began to abate, 
and, as a natural consequence, the 
difficulties gradually diminished. 

As one great advantage arising 
from the use of these engines consists 
in the saving of fuel, there was no 
place in England, in which this would 
be more sensibly experienced than in 
Cornwall, where coals are a 
dear, the whole being imported, ei 
from Wales, or some other equally 
distant place. This circumstance, in- 
duced the proprietors to erect on some 
mines the newly constructed engine, 
upon condition, that the adventurers 
should only pay one-third part of the 
sum which should actually be saved in 
coals, during the time that the patent, 
which was now prolonged by act of 
parliament, should remain unexpi 
On the mines of Chacewater, in Corn- 
wall, three large engines were erected. 
These were among the earliest. that 
appeared in the county, for each of 
which, the adventurers engaged to pay 
£800 per annum, this being only one 
third part of the sum which would be 
saved by the diminution in the con- 
sumption of coals. 

The method invented by Mr. Waitt, 
for ascertaining with exactness, the 
quantity of work which was actually 
performed by his engines, was scarcely 
less ingenious than the engine itself. 
From knowing the depth of the mines, 
and the bore of the pumps, he could 
clearly ascertain the quantity of water 
that would be raised at every stroke; 
and by learning the number of strokes 
which the engine made within any 
given time, he could easily determine 
the quantity of coals that would be 
consumed, both in the old engine, and 
in this of his own construction. To 
accomplish this point, he made a coun- 
ter, which he enclosed in an iron box, 
and fixed on the beam or bob of the 
engine, which, receiving a new move- 
ment at every stroke, ascertained. the 
number of strokes, and enabled him 
to calculate with precision, the quan- 
tity of. coals that. were consumed, 
This box haying two sashes, to pre- 
vent any unpleasant altercations, two 
keys were kept by the adventurers, 


Confident | and two by Messrs. Boulton and Watt, 
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whose traveller at stated times visited 
the engines, when, conjointly with the 
adventurers, on inspecting the coun- 
ters, they could estimate the quantity 
of work that had been done; and the 
sums were paid accordingly. The ad- 
vantages thus derived by the adven- 
turers in mines, having fully esta- 
blished the reputation of Mr. Watt’s 
invention, the use of his engines be- 
came general, and he had the felicity of 
living to see the influence of prejudice 
retire before the triumphs of Genius. 

The next great improvement made 
by Mr. Watt, was that of converting 
the reciprocating motion of his ma- 
chine into that rotative one, now 
brought into such general use as to 
have occasioned an astonishing revo- 
lation in the mechanical world. It 
would appear from a superficial view 
of lathes and spinning-wheels, which 
the foot moves by means of a crank, 
that this would require no great effort 
of genius. But in making this appli- 
eation of power on a great scale, he 
discovered difficulties, with which a 
mind less ardent and persevering than 
his, would. have been more than inti- 
midated. 

In the summer of 1780, Mr. Watt 
began seriously to think of applying 
his engine to the turning of Mill-work, 
which he intended doing by means of 
a crank, similar to that by which a 
eommon turning lathe is put in motion. 
But as the rotative motion, he ob- 
serves, is produced in that machine by 
the impulse given to the crank in the 
descent of the foot only, and must be 
eontinued in its ascent by the momen- 
tam of the wheel, which acts as a fly, 
he was unwilling to load his engine 
with a fly heavy enough to continue 
the motion during the ascent of the 
piston. He therefore intended to 
employ two engines, that should act 
upon: two cranks, fixed on the same 
axis, at an angle of about 120° to each 
other; placing a weight upon the cir- 
cumference of the fly at the same 
angle to cach of the cranks, by which 
means the motion would be rendered 
nearly equal, and a light fly only would 
be 


necessary. 

While the model of this rotary ma- 
chinery was preparing, a rumour pre- 
vailed, that a gentleman was erecting 
in ingham, a corn-mill, to be 
moved by steam; and from the de- 
scription which was given, Mr. Watt 
entertained ho doubt that the construc- 





tion was founded upon his own inven- 
tion, which by some means had been 
stolen. Unfortunately, Mr. Watt had 
not at this time taken out a patent; 
and although he might have ascertain- 
ed the power of his invention in a few 
weeks, he delayed its completion for 
several months, by which time the pa- 
tent had been obtained by his more 
industrious rival. 

To ascertain the truth of the report 
which prevailed, Mr. Wilkinson, the 
great iron-founder, who cast all the 
cylinders and large pieces for the en- 
gines of Messrs. Boulton and Watt, 
found means to inspect the pretended 
invention of their antagonist; and 
from the account which he gave to 
Mr. Watt, the latter was fully con- 
vinced that his secret had been be- 
trayed. On the departure of Mr. 
Wilkinson, Mr. Watt informed his 
draughtsman what he had learnt. 
This gentleman, anxious for his own 
reputation, and the interest of his em- 
ployers, determined to probe the affair 
to the bottom. And as only one man 
had been employed on the model, and 
that ina shop to which no other work- 
men could have access, he was fully 
satisfied, that on him the charge of 
treachery must rest. Being pointedly 
accused, he, after some time, acknow- 
ledged that he had given a plan to one 
of Mr. ——’s workmen; so that the 
affair no longer remained any way 
doubtful. In consequence of this 
baseness, Mr. Watt was compelled to 
abandon his design ; and he had the 
mortification to perceive the fruits of 
his invention enjoyed by another. He 
might indeed have had recourse to 
law, but to this, both himself and Mr. 
Boulton had an utter aversion; and 
being rich in his own resources, he 
chose rather to make an appeal to his 
own inventive powers, than to encoun- 
ter the perplexities of a tedious and 
an expensive litigation. To supply 
this loss, Mr. Watt next invented what 
he denominated his sun and planet 
wheels, which, by the application of 
the double engine, produced a regular 
motion with a light fly, and rendered 
the counter weight unnecessary. 

But great as these improvements 
were, through which the reciprocal 
motion was turned into a rotative one, 
a degree of imperfection still con- 
tinued to attach itself to the ma- 
chinery. For as the rod of the piston 
was connected with the beam or lever 
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by a chain, although the chain could 
draw, it could not push, and on this 
occasion both powers were required. 
To accomplish this, it was found ne- 
cessary to connect the rod with the 
beam by an inflexible bar of iron, Yet 
even here another difficulty occurred ; 
for as the beam in its motion describes 
a portion of a circle, it would seem 
impossible that the rod permanently 
connected with its extremity should 
ever make a perpendicular descent. 
Mr. Watt, however, always fruitful in 
expedients, contrived to establish the 
connection that was required, so as to 
secure the advantages, without suffer- 
ing the inconveniences which would 
appear to be inseparable from this 
species of machinery. By this last 
improvement, the engine can now be 
applied in a variety of ways, which, 
not half a century since, the most san- 
guine could hardly have conceived to 
be within the reach of possibility. 
With these advantages, its use is gra- 
dually extending over the whole ci- 
vilized world: and, reasoning from 
analogy, we may fairly presume, that 
it will hereafter be applied to pur- 
poses too remote for present calcula- 
tion. 

Of what improvements the steam- 
engine is still susceptible, we have no 
means of ascertaining. The genius of 
Wolfe and Trevethick have already 
exceeded what were once deemed the 
bounds of possibility ; and by their 
separate discoveries, they have con- 
vinced the world, that the ulterior bar- 
riers of science are yet unknown. 

The steam-engine as it now stands, 
is not more remarkable for its power, 
than for that command under which it 
has been brought. Its force may be 
obtained in any place, and in any de- 
gree; and it has been estimated, that 
the labour of above three millions of 
age is now done by steam-engines. 

e Chevalier de Coulomb, a scientific 
Frenchman, calculated, that the Eng- 
lish nation gained three millions 
Francs a day, or, about £126,000 ster- 
ling, by this noble invention. 

Another lively French writer, M. le 
Comte de la Borde, speaks of this 
machinery in the following language— 
“The admirable invention of the 
steam-engine, has created thousands 
of invisible hands, which act at will 
in all directions, to save time, fatigue, 
and expense. Those hands draw up the 
coal, the iron, and the limestone, from 





their subterraneous abodes; and,raising 
them to the furnace, throw on those 
materials, which are put in a state of 
fusion by fire, exeited by immense 
bellows moved by the same machine : 
from thence the iron runs into moulds 
of all sorts and forms. Soon after, the 
same steam-engine puts in motion im- 
mense rollers, between which the iron 
passes, and comes out in bars, plates, 
or hoops, the same as paperer eloth 
comes from the hands of the workmen. 
The forge-hammer has di 

from these works, as the knitting- 
needle did formerly, on the invention 
of the stocking-frame.” 

Mr. Watt was twice married. His 
first lady was a woman of superior ex- 
cellencies ; who, dying prier to his 
leaving Scotland, left him one son 
and one daughter, the latter of whom 
dying some years since, left two chil- 
dren ; but the son still survives; and, 
in conjunction with a son of Mr, 
Boulton, has succeeded his father in 
his business and studies, for which he 
was prepared by a long association 
with his deceased parent. His second 
wife was a Miss M‘Gregor, a Glasgow 
lady, of distinguished mental attain- 
ments, to whom he was married soon 
after his removal to Birmingham, but 
by whom he has no surviving issue. 
His domestic life was the abode of 
social harmony, and of connubial hap- 


piness. 

Although the improvements made 
by Mr. Watt in the steam-engine wih 
always be associated with hisname, and 
become its passport to immortality, his 
superior intellect was not exclusively 
distinguished by this peculiar effort of 
genius. The active powers of his mind, 
oceasionally ranged through the whole 
circle of science; and in several de- 
partments of literature, he was deeply 
learned. His memory also was re- 
markably retentive, being faithful al- 
most to the closing hours of his life, to 
whatever had been committed to it. 


of | With these powers were associated a 


calm and discriminating judgment, 
and that patient atiention in the in- 
vestigation of difficulties, without which 
no complicated production of human 
art was ever carried to perfection. 
The life of a sedentary or studious 
man can hardly be to furnish 


many incidents, except in the direct 
line of his profession. Hence, that 
retired modesty which generally ac- 
companies exalted worth, exhibits Mr. 
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Watt without parade or ostentation, 
in the lovely attire of simplicity, 
which no one can survey without plea- 
sure. He could not have been uncon- 
scious of the eminent rank which he 
sustained in the estimation of men of 
science, but his character was not 
tainted either by vanity or pride. 

In the year 1784, Mr. Watt was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh ; and in 1785, of the Royal 
Society of London. In 1787, he was 
elected a Member of the Batavian So- 
ciety ; and in 1806, the honorary de- 
gree of Doctorof Laws was voluntarily 
conferred upon him by the Senate of 
the University of Glasgow, by a spon- 
taneous and unanimous vote of that 
body ; and in 1808, he was elected a 
Member of the National Institute of 
France, at a moment when that coun- 
try and England were involved in a 
destructive war. Nothing can be more 
pleasing to a philosophical mind, than 
thus to perceive the mutual co-opera- 
tion of kindred spirits, warming under 
the sun of science, amidst the devas- 
tation of national hostilities. 

The production of his genius having 
been crowned with complete success, 
it was rewarded with such an inde- 

mdence, as enabled him to retire 
rom business many years prior to his 
decease; so that the evening of his 
days was spent in domestic tranquil- 
lity, at his seat at Heathfield, near 
Birmingham, where he finished his 
mortal career in an advanced age, 
having, with the exception of a vio- 
lent héad-ache, with which he was af- 
flicted for many years, enjoyed unin- 
terrupted health almost to the close of 
life. 

We shall close this biographical 
sketch of this interesting man, by 
whose genius his country has been al- 
ready enriched, and whose services to 
mankind will be remembered in future 
generations, with the following elo- 
quent delineation of his character and 
of his inventions, which appeared in 
one of the Scotch papers shortly after 
his death, which took place in the 84th 
year of his age, on the 25th of August, 
1819. 

“ Death is still busy in our high 
places; and it is with great pain that 
we find ourselves called upon, so soon 
after the loss of Mr. Playfair, to re- 
cord the decease of another of our il- 
lustrious countrymen, and one to whom 
mankind has been still more largely 
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indebted. Mr. James Watt, the great. 
improver of the steam-engine, died on 
the 25th ult. at his seat at Heathfield, 
near Birmingham, in the 84th year of 
his age. 

“ His name fortunately needs no 
commemoration of our’s; for he that 
bore it survived to see it crowned with 
undisputed and unenvied honours ; 
and many generations will probably 
pass away before it shall have “ ga- 
thered all its fame.” We have said 
that Mr. Watt was the great improver 
of the steam-engine ; but, in truth, as 
to all that is admirable in its structure, 
or vast in its utility, he should rather 
be described as its inventor. It was 
by his invention that its action was so 
regulated as to make it capable of 
being applied to the finest and most 
delicate manufactures, and its power 
so increased, as to set weight and so- 
lidity at defiance. By his admirable 
contrivances, it has become a thing stu- 
pendous alike for its force and its flexi- 
bility; for the prodigious powers 
which it can exert, and the ease, and 
precision, and ductility, with whiclr 
they they can be varied, distributed, 
and applied. The trunk of an ele- 
phant, that can pick up a pin or rend 
an oak, is nothing to it. It can en- 
grave a seal, and crush masses of ob- 
durate metal like wax before it ; draw 
out, without breaking, a thread as fine 
as gossamer; and lift a ship of war 
like a bauble in the air. It can em- 
broider muslin and forge anchors, cut 
steel into ribands, and impel loaded 
vessels against the fury of the winds 
and waves. 

“It would be difficult to estimate 
the value of the benefits which these 
inventions have conferred upon the 
country. There is no branch of in- 
dustry that has not been indebted to 
them; and in all the most material, 
they have not only widened most mag- 
nificently the field of its exertions, but 
multiplied a thousand-fold the amount 
of its productions. It is ourimproved 
steam-engine that has fought the bat- 
tles of Europe, and exalted and sus- 
tained, through the late+ tremendous 
contest, the political greatness of our 
land. Itis the same great power which 
now enables us to pay the interest of 
our debt, and to maintain the arduous 
struggle in which we are still engaged, 
with the skill and capital of countries 
less oppressed with taxation, But 
these are poor and narrow views of its 
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importance. It has inereased. indefi- 
nitely the mass of human comforts 
and enjoyments, and rendered cheap 
and accessible, all over the world, the 
materials of wealth and prosperity. It 
has armed the feeble hand of man, in 
short, with a power to whieh no limits 
can be assigned, completed the domi- 
nion of mind over the most refractory 
qualities of matter, and laid a sure 
foundation for all those fature mi- 
racles of mechanic power which are to 
aid and reward the labours of after 
generations. IJtis tothe genius of one 
man, too, that all thisis mainly owing; 
and certainly no man ever before 
bestowed such a gift on his kind. 

“Tn his temper and disposition, Mr. 
Watt was not only kind and affec- 
tionate, but generous, and considerate 
of the feelings of all around him, and 
gave the most liberal assistance and 
encouragement to all young persons 
who showed any indications of talent, 
or applied to him for patronage or ad- 
vice. His health, which was delicate 
from his youth upwards, seemed to be- 
come firmer as he advanced in years: 
and he preserved, up almost to the last 
moment of his existence, not only the 
full command of his extraordinary in- 
tellect, but all the alacrity of spirit, 
and the social gaiety, which had illu- 
minated his happiest days. 

‘* His happy and useful life came at 
last to.a gentle close. He had suffer- 
ed some inconveniences through the 
summer; but was not seriously indis- 
posed till within a few weeks from his 
death. He then became perfectly 
aware of the event which was ap- 
proaching ; and, with his usual tran- 
quillity and benevolence of nature, 
seemed only anxious to point out to 
the friends around him, the many 
sources of consolation which were af- 
forded by the circumstances under 
which it was about to take place. He 
expressed his sincere gratitude to Pro- 
vidence for the length of days with 
which he had been blessed, and his 
—— from most of the infirmi- 
ties of age, as well as for the calm and 
cheerful evening of life that he had 
heen permitted to enjoy, after the ho- 
nouradle labours of the day had been 
concluded. And thus, full of years 
and honours, in all calmness and tran- 
quillity, he yielded up his soul, with- 
out pang or struggle, and passed from 
the bosom of his family te that of his 
God!” 

No. 16.—Vot. I. 
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Review.—The Fall of Jerusdlem, a 
Dramatic Poem. By the Rev. H: HM. 
Millman, Vicar of St. Mary’s, Reat- 
ing ; and late Fellow of Brazen-nose 
College, Oxon. pp. 167, Lond. 1820. 


Tue dramatic form of Poetry affords. 
many advantages to an author, of 
which the narrative and the didactic are 
uasusceptible ; but it must be admit- 
ted, that these advantagesare counter- 
balanced by difficulties which are not 
easily surmounted. A dramatic poem, . 
not intended for representation,. is 
more dependent on the imagination of 
the reader, than. any other species of 
composition. In narrative, the action 
of the incidents is described; on the 
stage that actionis exhibited; but in a 
drama written for the closet, the author 
supplies characters and conversation, 
and the reader is. called upon to supply 
all the rest. To fix the attention, and 
to induce the imagination of the 
reader to rouse itself to perpetual ex- 
ertions, the dialogue of such a poem 
must be every where animated and 
embellished ; the persons introduced, 
should not be ndmerous, and their 
leading characteristics should be sim- 
ple and strongly marked: the unity ef 
design should be undeviatingly pur-, 
sued, and the other unities should be 
adhered to as closely as possible: the. 
language should be rich in expression, 
and highly polished ; the agents ele- 
vated both in sentiment and passion ; 
and the subject should be simple, 
grand, and interesting. The Sam- 
son Agonistes of Milton is a severe, 
yet exquisite specimen of the drama~- 
tic poem: it exacts from its readers. 
indeed, much mental effort, and it re- 
pays them exactly in proportion to the 
effort they are willing or able to exert. 
The poem of Mr. Millman demands., 
no such severity of attention, It is 
rich, beautiful, and diversified, but we , 
think that it wants the depth and so- 
lemnity due to its subject, That sub- 
ject is the destruction of the capital of 
Judea and the temple; the accom- 
plishment of that prophecy of Christ, 
which nearly three-fourths of aeentury. 
after his death came in aid of the per- 
secuted doctrines of bis, religion, and 
left its great. consequence, the. disper- 
sion of the Jewish nation, as an ever- 
lasting miracle, in confirmation of the 
truth of his divine revelation. This 
awful subject is, narrated by. J 
with —_ historical force and simpli- 
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city ; and had Mr. Millman given us 
the narrative from Josephus, in that 
clear and vigorous tone of versifica- 
tion, of which he is so capable, we 
should have had every reason to be 
thankfully content. As it is, he has 
given us much more than we wished, 
but nct what the title of his poem, and 
his acknowledged powers, led us to ex- 
ay The subject in itself is far from 

ing of a dramatic character. ‘Mr. 
Millman seems to have been aware of 
this, and therefore to have had re- 
course to a variety of dramatic inci- 
dents, each sufficiently interesting in 
itself, but bearing no proportion to 
the principal subject of the poem, 
which they rather weaken and disfi- 
fiure, than embellish or elucidate. AI? 
human passions and their sympathies 
are lost in the magnitude of the event 
in which they are involved. The Al- 
mighty agent is above our compre- 
hension ; and the event itself, while it 
compréhends the madness, the suffer- 
ings, and the desolation, of a whole 
people, has such an interest in the 
confirmation of our views of another 
world, that it seems trifling to take 
into consideration the madness, the 
misery, or the desolation, of any parti- 
cular individuals. 

Still the poem of Mr. Millman 
abounds in beauties. The selected 
circumstances, although they fail to 
fill the mind of the reader with the 
immense subject of which they are 
only isolated parts, are delineated in 
the true spirit of the drama. The cha- 
recters are severally drawn by the 
hand of a master, intimately acquaint- 
ed with the impulses of the human 
mind ; and the language is that of a 
poet, who has at his discretion, all the 
wealth of impassioned or descriptive 
diction. 

Having thus, in general terms, given 
our sentiments respecting the object 
and conduct of this Poem, we shall 
proceed to a closer analysis, and make 
me as our limits will permit. 

opening of the Poem presents 
to our view the Roman encampment 
on the Mount of Olives, at the time of 
evening. Titus, the Roman general, 
and son of the Emperor Vespasian, 
surrounded by his officers, is intro- 
duced contemplating the devoted city. 
The following passage is richly de- 
scriptive ; it is uttered by Titus, and is 
partioularly admirable for that vein of 
settiment which runs through it, and 
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which arises from the contention of 

his humanity and philosophy against 

that ‘inexorable fate,” which, in 

another place, he says, tells him that 

“carnage is a duty here.” Some of 

the points in the descriptive part 

are from Josephus, but we do not 

think the whole picture is surpassed 

in English poetry. 

———_—__——— It must be— 

And yet it moves me, Romans !—it confounds 

The counsels of my firm philosophy, 

That ruin’s merciless ploughshare must pass o'er, 

And barren salt be sown on yon proud city. 

As on our olive-crown’d hill we stand, 

Where Kedron at our feet its scanty waters 

Distils from stone to stone with gentle motion, 

As through a valley sacred to sweet peace, 

How boldly doth it front us! how majestically ! 

Like a luxurious vineyard, the hill-side ‘ 

Is hung with marble fabrics, line o’er line, 

Terrace o’er terrace, nearer still, and nearer 

To the blue heavens. Here bright and sump- 
tuous palaces, 

With cool and verdant ens interspers’d ; 

Here towers of war that frown in massy strength, 

While over all hangs the rick purple eve, - 

As conscious of its being her last farewell 

Of light and glory to that fated city. 

And, as our Gonds of battle, dust and smoke, 

Are melted into air, behold the temple, 

Tn undisturb’d and lone serenity, 

Finding itself a solemn sanctuary 


In the profound of heaven! It stands before us 
A mount of snow, fretted with golden pinna- 
cles! 


The very sun, as though he worshipp’d there, 
ve upon the gilded cedar roofs ; 

down the long and branching porticoes, 
On every flow’ry sculptur’d capital, 
Glitters the homage of his parting beams. 
By Hercules! the sight might almost win 
The offended majesty of Rome to mercy.” 

But from these compassionate re- 
flections, he is drawn by the admoni- 
tions of the Stoic, Diagoras, and what 
he terms the impulse of destiny ; and 
he gives orders for completing the wall, 
with which, according to Josephus, he 
surrounded the city ; thus fulfilling the 
prophecy (Luke xix. 43.) “‘ The days 
shall come upon thee, when thine ene- 
mies shall cast a trench about thee, 
and compass thee round, and keep- 
thee in on every side.” 

The next scene is the meeting of 
Javan and Miriam at night, by the 
fountain of Siloe. The former is one 
of the Christians, who, according to 
Eusebius, by divine command, aban- 
doned the city previous to the siege? 
the latter is the daughter of Simon the 
assassin, one of the leaders of the 
Jews. She too is a Christian, having 
been converted by Javan, her lover. 
Her errand to the fountain is, how- 
ever, dictated by filial affection. Javan 
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supplies her with fruits, which she se- 
cretly conveys to her cruel and bigoted 
father. In this scene there is delicacy 
and tenderness ; but we think, that in 
some of the amatory passages, there 
are prettinesses that belong to the 
school of Cowley, and express con- 
ceits rather than sentiments. Yet if 
these are blemishes, (and to many 
readers they will be beauties,) they are 
amply redeemed by the language in 
which Javan endeavours to persuade 
Miriam to fly with him from the deso- 
lating sword of the, Romans to the 
church of Christ in Pella. We must, 
however, pass over the fearful descrip- 
tion of the sacking of the towns of 
Gischala and Jotapata, by the terrors 
of which he strives to urge her to leave 
the devoted city, now trembling “ on 
the verge of utter ruin.” The resolu- 
tion with which she resists his persua- 
sions, and, when he seems to doubt 
her love, the gentleness united with 
firmness with which she reproves his 
doubt, at the same time vindicating 
her duty to her father, elevate the fe- 
male character in so many points of 
view, that we think we cannot pay our 
fair readers a better compliment, than 
by extracting the whole passage, as 
certain to meet with their admiration. 


MIRIAM. 
With thee! to fly with thee! thon mak’st me 


fear, 
Lest all this while I have deceiv’d my soul, 
Excusing to myself our stolen meetings 
By the fond thought, that for my father’s life 
I labour’d, bearing sustenance from thee 
Which he had deem’d heaven sent. 
JAVAN. 


———_—_——— 0h! farewell then 
The faithless dream, the sweet, yet faithless 


ream, 
That Miriam loves me! 
MIRIAM. 


—————— Love thee! I am here, 

Here at dead midnight by the fountain’s side, 

Trusting thee, Javan, with a faith as fearless 

As that with which the instinctive infant twines 

To its mother’s boso1.—Love thee! when the 
sounds 

Of massacre are round me, when the shouts 

of frantic men in battle rack the soul 

With their importunate and jarring din, 

Javan, I think on thee, and am at peace. 

Our famish’d maidens gaze on me, and see 

That I am famish’d like themselves, as pale, 

With lips as parch’d and eyes as wild, yet I 

Sit patient, with an enviable smile 

On my wan cheeks, for then my spirit feasts 

Contented on its pleasing thoughts of thee. 





My very prayers are full of thee, I look 

To heaven and bless thee ; for from thee I learnt | 

The way by which we reach the eternal man- | 
S10Us, 


But thou, injurious Javan, coldly doubtest ! 
And—Oh! but I have said too much! Oh! 
scorn not 
The immodest maid, whom thou hast vex'd to 
utter 
What yet she scarce dar’d whisper to herself. 
JAVAN. 

Will it then cease? will it not always sound 
Sweet, musical, as thus? and wilt thou leave me? 
MIRIAM. 

My father 
JAVAN. 
—__—_——— Miriam! is not thy father 
(Oh, o such flowers should bloom on such a 
stoc 


The curse of Israel? even his common name, 
Simon the assassin? ef the bloody men 
That hold their iron sway within yon city, 
The bloodiest! 

MIRIAM. 


—— Oh! cease! I pray thee cease ! 
Javan! I know that all men hate my father ; 
Javan! I fear that all should hate my father ; 
And therefore, Javan, must his daughter’s love, 
Her dutiful, her deep, her fervent love, 

Make up to his forlorn and desolate heart 

The forfeited affections of his kind. 

Is’t not so written in our Law? and He 

We worship, came not to destroy the Law. 
Then let men rain their curses, let the storm 
Of human hate beat on his rugged ’ 

I will cling to him, starve, die, bear the scoffs 
Of men upon my scatter’d bones with bim.” 

The next scene is between Miriam, 
and her bold and proud sister Salone, 
after the former has deposited the fruits 
in the chamber of her father. The con- 
trast is complete. Salone is full of con- 
fidence, but her expectations are the 
extravagant hopes of a haughty and 
turbulent imagination. She describes 
the wild dreams of her heated mind, 
and upbraids the gentle Miriam with 
apostasy “ from Israel’s faith!” and 
exclaims— 

——_—_—“« Believer in the Crucified ! 

I know thee—I abjure thee!” 

But when she is about to accuse Mi- 
riamto her father, who enters, her na- 
tural affection is rekindled by hisnarra- 
tive of a poor woman, who, in defiance 
of the ordinance, had withheld from the 
public store meal for her infants. 

‘« There sate a woman in a lowly house, 

And she had moulded meal into a cake ; 

And she sate weeping ev’n in wild delight 

Over her sleeping infants, at the chougtt 

Of how their eyes would glisten to behold 

The unaccustom’d food.” 

Salone, in the temporary absence of 
Simon, who goes to see if the usual 
wine and fruits have been left in his 
chamber, says to her sister— 

———_—_—— “| dare not tell him now ! 

For even as, those two infants lay together 

Nestling their sleeping faces on each other, 

Even so have we ve ale: and J have felt 

Thy breath upon my face, and every motion 

Of thy soft bosom answering to mine own,” 
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_ We must pass over the factious broils.- 
of Simon the assassin, and John the 
tyrant, the former of whom is repre- 
sented as a proud and bigoted Phari- 
see, the latter as a sensual and disso- 
lute Sadducee. The taunts and scoffs 
of John, characteristic as they. may be, 
appear to us to be out of the limits of 
the poetic drama; indeed-in the wordy 
conflicts of these chieftains there is a 
sort of jarring meanness which greatly 
violates the solemnity which should 
reign even among the most iniquitous 
characters of the scene. The confer- 
ence on the walls is more worthy of the 
awful subject of the poem: there, the 
speeches of Simon and of Joseph (Jo- 
sephus, the historian, then a prisoner 
in the Roman camp) are truly sublime. 
Tn the former, the Biblical reader will 
trace.some bold imitations of the most 
splendid passages in Isaiah; and in 
the latter, much of the pathetic melan- 
choty of the Lamentations of Jeremiah. 
Simon thus concludes his proud defi- 
ance of Titus: 

«* Yea, im hell’s deep and desolate abode, 
Woppgeet the perish’d kings, the chief of 


€ ; 
They ‘hose idolatrous warfare erst assail’d 
The holy city, and the chosen people ; 
They wait for thee, the associate of their hopes 
And fatal fall, to join their ruin’d conclave. 
He a the ed Sea ’whelm’d with all his 

ost, 

7. the Egyptian; and the kings of 


anaan ; 
The Philistine, the Dagon worshipper ; 
Moab,and Edom, and fierce Amalek : 
gad he of Babylon, whose multitudes, 

‘hn on the hills where gleam your myriad 

spears, 

In one bright night th’ invisible Angel swept 
With the dark noiseless shadow of his wing, 
And morn beheld the fierce and riotous camp 
One cold, ard mute, and tombless cemet’ry, 
Sennatherib: all, ail ae ris’n, are mov'd ; 
Yea, they take up the tauuting song of wel- 


come 
To him who, like themselves, hath madly 
warr’ 
’Gainst Zion’s walls, and miserably fall’n 
Before the avenging God of I srael !” 
The following, from the persuasions 
of Josephus, will recall many sacred 


texts to the recollection. of the reli-. 


gious reader. 

«* Mas! ‘shall I weep o’er thee, or go down 

And grovel in the dust, and hide myself 

From mine own shame? Oh, thon deiil’d Je- 
rusalem ! 

That drinkest thine own blood as from a foun- 


tain; 
That hast piled up the fabric of thy guilt 
To such portentous height, that earth is darken’d 
With its huge shadow—that dost boast the 
monuinents 
Of murder’d proplicts, and dost make the robes 





Of God’s High Priest a title and a claim 
To bloodiest staughter—thou that every day 
Dost trample down the thunder-given Law, 
Even with the pride and joy of him that treads 
The purple males 4 oh thon, our Temple ! 
That wert of old the Beauty of Holiness, 
The chosen unapproachable abode 
Of Him which dwelt between the cherubim, 
Thou art a charnel-house, and sepulchre 
Of slaughter’d men, a common butchery 
Of civil strife ;—and here proclaim [, brethren, 
It is the Lord who doth avenge his own : 
The Lord, who gives you over to the wicked, 
That ye may perish by their wickedness.” 

( To be continued. ) 

—o—— 


Review.—Retribution, a Poem, ad- 
dressed to Woman. By Charles Swan. 
pp. 71, Chapple, Lo , 1820. 

THe pamphlet before us presents at 
first view, an aspect that is byno means 
prepossessing. It has long been ob- 
served, that perspicuity is so essential 
to all good writing, that for the want of 
it, no other excellence can atone.. The 
Poem bears the title of Retribution ; 
but that reader who can discover, 
either from the title-page or the epistle 
dedicatory, in what this retribution 
consists ; who is retributed ; or by whom 
the retribution is made ; must possess 
no small share of ingenuity. 

If the author had been so fortunate 
as to have informed his readers, in a 
few plain terms, that “ In former years 
the educatién of females had been 
shamefully neglected, but that in the 
present age more liberal views were 
entertained, which, leading to a corre- 
spondent practice, made some kind 
of retribution for past neglect,” these 
remarks might have been spared ; and 
they would have understood what they 
had to expect, with more distinctness 
than they can now learn from the title- 
page and the dedication joined to- 
gether. 

But although we cannot think these 
observations unmerited, we are by 
no means disposed to pronounce a 
sentence ofcondemnation upon the per- 
formance. On the contrary, we con- 
ceive that it possesses considerable 
merit; and we shall be much surprised 
to find that our readers entertain a 
different opinion, when they examine 
the specimens which we shall lay be- 
fore them. 

The principles on which the Poem 


| is founded, are not only strictly moral, 


but philosophically just. The author 
appears as an advocate for the female 
character; and, abandoning the pre- 
judices of foreign nations, and of 
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fencer? 


former years, assigns to Woman that 
rank in soviety for which she was-evi- 
dently created. That she has been 
degraded, and that she possesses 
frailties, he readily allows ; but these 
evils he traces to the bad conduct of 
Man, in depraving her taste from 
earliest infancy, neglecting to awaken 
the intellectual energies of her soul, 
and afierwards betraying, abanden- 
ing, and insulting, her whom he had 
previously prepared for ruin. But on 
these points the author shall speak for 
himself. 

“Once, too, like thee, I slighted woman’s 


For some were frail---and so I thought them all ; 
1 marked their failings with a critic eye, 

But every virtue, past unheeded by. 

Oh! there was ever something sure to hit--- 

“ Weak woman’s follies’’---were a fund of wit, 
An unexhausting storehouse, which the brain 
Might revel in for ever!---’twas a vain, 

A wad employment, but I knew not then 
Those very follies were---the faults of men ; 
Time had not yet, that certain truth display’d--- 
What Nature made them, man himself unmade! 


“From childhood follow’d, flatter’d, and 
carress'd, 

With beanty’s high omnipotence impress’d--- 
Taught to believe, the simplest lock she curl’d 
Had power to captivate a gazing world ; 
Oh! can you wonder, if a cup so sweet, 
So fall of ravishment, the lip should meet 
Fearless of ill ; as fondly too believe 
A cup so pledg’d could mean not to deceive? 


«‘ Nor can ye blame the woman who should 
haste 

To follow pleasure, when deprav’d her taste ; 
If to secure, what ye yourselves have made, 
a sacred fount of folly and parade ) 

he deem a witchery more potent lies 
In the bright sparkle of coquetting eyes 
Than in the charms, which wiser natures find 
In wit’s electric spark, and purity of mind ! 
Then, if in trifles, all the past be spent, 
The mind relax’d, the soul’s best powers un- 


bent ; 
Should it surprise---the future void to fill--- 
If all unwearied she pursue them still? 
No---’twas your work, and your's the merit 
due--- 
But as ye form’d the puppet---guide it too ; 





Nor with indecent spleen, the sex condemn 
Who join the current, which they cannot stem.” 

The reason assigned by Mr. Swan, 
in the following passages, why man, 
when the beams of female intellect 
begin to burst upon him, “ widens | 
his control,” contains a severe reflec- | 
tion, the application of which we are 
compelled to admit, from an inability 
to disprove the fact. 

es _— is the fate of woman---childhood’s 


ar 
Alone has right to trifle :---with the pow’r 
To profit by instraction, man denies 





‘The capability that pow'r implies ; | 


And dreams that Nature but to woman gave 
Reason enough to feel she was his slave ! 
Nay---when om trammels freed her soul has 


soar’d 
Beyond the track of him she calls her lord, 
And genius bursts, like lightning from the cloud, 
And ——_ in thunder to the astonished crowd-- 
The electric fluid, but affrights his soul, 
And bids the trembler widen his control, 
Lest on new pinions borne, she dare to rise, 
And man no longer venture to seem wise--- 
Lest, through the spheres of knowledge she 
should dart, 
And donbt the wisdom of her better part. 


“ Unworthy notion!---Woman’s captive 


min 
Is fall as ie ’tis — refin’d ;+-- 
Free from its dar ressor let it play, 
And, like the sun, ‘eal gild the oceat day, 
As, when the winter of our age comes on, 
"Twill shine resplendent—though that sun be 
‘one ! 


In combating the objection, that if fe- 
males were to possess cultivated minds 
they would become pedantic; Mr. S. 
argues, that “ hoary ignorance this 
garb assumes,” and that it appears 
as strongly in babbling scraps of 
murdered French,—in descanting on 
charming patterns,—in talking of ill- 
fated queens, imprisoned in romance, — 
and in the tragic starts, occasioned by 
bleeding heroines who perish in novels, 
as in dwelling on the beauties of clas- 
sic authors. 

Against another objection, that 
“learning would generate pride,” the 
author argues most conclusively. He 
contends, that a quite contrary effect 
would be spedionall oo 
“ For little could she boast, when all the ring 
Of circling females, from the living spri 
Of knowledge had drunk deep,—and each pos- 

sessed 
Herself, a portion equal to the rest !” 

* * * * . a 
«« Logic might elevate—but few indeed 
Feel proud of merely having learn’d to read ; 
And so, were all logicians, we should find 
No woman priding in a reasoning mind— 
As, were all strictly virtaous—virtae then 
Would lose its lastre, in the eyes of men.” 

In perusing this little Poem, we had 
marked several passages which we 
intended to insert; but fearing that 
they will occupy too much room, an- 
other quotation must close our ex- 


tracts. press : 
“« Some—not o’erwise—incessantly will 


Phil nt fl of h— 

ilippics against flaeney of s 

And, whilst the o tm labours, 
Decry abuses—and abuse their neighbours— 
Hate foolish W omen !—Bless the selfish elves, 
Would they possess all folly.to themselves ? 
Would they alone talk nonsense ?—only prate 
Of vanity of vanities, which fate . 
Hath doom’d us to endure ?—’Tis my belief 

« Creation’s lords” —in folly would be cine/— 
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And yet, if nonsense must be—old or young, 
*Tis ten times sweeter than a female tongue ! 


«* « But they are curious’”—Let them have 
their due 


’Twere well, methinks, were men as curious 
too— 

Then ignorance would vanish, for we find 

The an y learned, is the curious mind. 

«« Curious in trifles--things that do’nt céncern”— 

Why give them something that they ought to 


earn : 

Teach them that better—that important part, 

To raise the soul and regulate the heart, ~ 

Or cease to blame—for blame them all you can, 

If Man will warp them, none’s to blame but 
Man. : 

« Yet so it is—to this, from ancient days, 
‘Woman hath been a theme for scorn and praise-- 
Unjust in both—because in both applied 
To injure virtue, or to flatter pride. 

Once ’twas a doubt, if she possess’d a soul— 
A bowl they deem’d her—a full-flowing bowl 
Made but for jolly topers, who should haste 
To quench their thirst, or gratify the taste ; 
And having drain’d it, to be thrown away 

The mouldering refuse of the potter’s clay ! 
Now—though they hold it possible, indeed 

A soul she somewhere hath—they’re not agreed 
Whether it follows, she hath mind or no— 
«But humbly thiukk—and hope it may be so :” 
With wondrous liberality, admit 

She may perhaps possess a spark of wit, 

But that same spark, immeasurably so small, 
’T would matter little had she none at all!” 


On the versification it will be unne- 
cessary, from the specimens we have 
given, to make any observations. The 
Poem contains several fine descrip- 


tions of scenery, and happy delinea-., 


tions of character, illustrated by many 
appropriate allusions, and accompa- 
nied by various incidents that are 
both interesting and pathetic. 

In the concluding pages, the author 
has introduced several minor picces ; 


but they have no connection with the | 


principal subject of his verse. They 
are not destitute of merit, but they are 
too diminutive to demand a particular 
examination. 

The ladies have found in Mr. Swan 
an able advocate, and a bold defender 
of their intellectual, but long neglect- 
ed, and much injured character ; and 
we hope his work will meet with that 
favourable reception which its merits 
deserve. 


cnemein cone 
Review.—Jmmanuel’s Crown; or the 
Diwinity of Christ demonstrated. By 
the Rev. Richard Newman, Faver- 
sham, Kent. Longman and Baynes, 
London, pp. 102, 12mo. price 2s. 6d. 
1820. 


Ir the term demonstration were accu- 


rately understood, and an attention to | 


Review—Immanuel’s Crown. 
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| its import more rigorously observed, 
we are inclined to think, that it would 
less frequently appear, especially in 
the discussion of subjects to which it is 
| scarcely applicable. When a reader 
| finds this word placed before him, he 
| very naturally expects a degree of evi- 
dence to follow, which will amount to 
| indubitable certainty. But should his 
| expectations be unfortunately defeat- 
|ed, the disappointment cannot but 
| Operate to the disadvantage of the au- 
| thor, who will discover to his cost, that 
| he has injured the cause which he in- 
tended to promote, by awakening 
hopes that he has been unable to gra- 
tify. If writers, who introduce this 
word, intend nothing more than to 
express the highest degree of certainty, 
of which the subject, under all circum- 
stances, is susceptible, its use might be 
tolerated; but even in this case its la- 
titude should be clearly defined, to 
prevent the consequences of which 
both authors and the public have but 
too much reason to complain. 

Whatever opinion Mr. Newman may 
entertain of his demonstration, we are 
| very apprehensive that his opponents 
will not think him fortunate in the 
former sense; and we have no doubt 
that his friends would rejoice to find, 
that he had been a little more success- 
ful in the latter. 

It is not our intention to insinuate 
that this little volume is destitute 
of merit. The author has introduced 
numerous passages of scripture to 
prove the Divinity of Christ, which we 
conceive to be both applicable and con- 
clusive; but, unfortunately, he has 
| cited others which his antagonists will 
_ by no means allow, and drawn inferen- 
| ces from them to which they will think 
he has no right. 

In his preface, Mr. Newman has in- 
deed said, that criticisms, as much as 
possible, have been avoided, under the 
impression that the description of rea- 
ders who will generally peruse this 
volume, would not be interested in 
them, and because this department has 
been already filled by men in point of 
critical research, whose shoe-latchets 
the author feels he is not worthy to un- 
loose. ‘Those who wish to know what 
has been, and can be said on this 
subject, are with pleasure and confi- 
dence recommended, among others, to 
Wardlaw’s elaborate “ Discourses on 
the Socinian Controversy.” 

To those who have not had cither an 
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inclination or an opportunity of enter- 
tering into an examination of the va- 
rious arguments advanced on this 
momentous subject, by the contending 
parties, this book will bring much em- 
bodied information, and set many a 
doubting mind atrest. But small as 
it is, we think it might have been ren- 
dered stillless, without sustaining any 
disadvantage, unless the author had 
been disposed to render it more argu- 
mentative, by establishing proposi- 
tions, from which favourable inferences 
would flow as an inevitable conse- 
quence. 

Of the author, or of his particular 
creed, we know nothing, except 
through the medium of this publica- 
tion ; but it is to be regretted, that in 
a work of this nature he should suffer 
his party sentiments to creep out, 
wherever his sentences afforded a loop- 
hole. Speaking of the mediatorial 
kingdom of Christ, the author describes 
it as * consisting of all those, who, 
being loved of the’ Father, were given 
into his hands to preserve, redeem, and 
save, till time shall be no longer. 
Then shall come the end, when he shall 
have delivered up the kingdom, and 
presented his people faultless,” &c. 
p. 93. And in the same paragraph he 
adds, ‘‘ when as Mediator he shall de- 
liver up the kingdom of his people 
complete,” &c. The right of private 
opinion is every man’s prerogative ; 
but we should conceive that more suit- 
able places might have been found to 
express local views, attachments, and 
feelings, than in a treatise which pro- 
fesses to exhibit the Divinity of Christ 
Demonstrated. 


ee 


REview.—Georgiana, or Anecdotes of 
George III. with a selection of Poeti- 
cal Effusions and other Eulogiums on 
his character, and on that of H.R. H. 
the Duke of Kent. By Ingram Cob- 
bin, M. A.18mo. pp. 178. price 2s. 6d. 
Whitmore, Paternoster-row, London, 
1820. 


Tuis is a very interesting little book, 
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washed with unremitting vigilance, 
and every action investigated with the 
severest scrutiny, the individual, whom 
Providence has placed at the head of a 
mighty empire, must always be upon 
his guard. On this account it is only in 
his retired moments, or in those sea- 
sons of relaxation, when he lays aside 
the weighty affairs of’ state, that his 
real character can be said to appear. 
Nor is it always that even this can 
command implicit confidence. Accus- 
tomed in public life to act with digni- 
fied caution, the mind naturally turns 
into the same channel, till reiterated 
acts, which were at first artificial, set- 
tle into a habit, which gives a new fea- 
ture to what nature originally be- 
stowed. 

But whatever may have been the fate 
of other potentates, it must be record- 
ed, to the honour of his late Majesty, 
that through the whole course. of his 
long and arduous reign, he never per- 
mitted the monarch to swallow up the 
man. On all suitable occasions he 
was free, affable, and condescending ; 
and among the numerous anecdotes 
and narratives with which this little 
volume abounds, there is not one that 
does not tend to display some amiable 
feature in that character which both 
friends and foes have united to connect 
with his memory. 

A short preface to this work is pre- 
ceded by a shorter dedication to Dr. 
Collyer. This preface is followed with 
personal and characteristic anecdotes, 
which run through 84 pages. These 
the author has contrived so to classify, 
that they appear illustrative of his 
manners and habits, wit, politics, pa- 
tronage of literature and the arts, be- 
nevolence, liberality in religion, and 
personal piety; concluding with the 
well-known interview between him 
and Dr. Johnson. The next 66 pages 
contain poetical effusions, some of 
which possess a considerable degree of 
merit. Some few of these relate to 
the Duke of Kent, but the greater part 
originated in the death of his late Ma- 


|jesty. The remaining part of the 


which is admirably calculated to blend | volume exhibits delineations of cha- 


instruction with amusement. It intro- 
duces us into the presence of our late 
revered Sovereign, whom we are per- | 
mitted to behold detached from the | 
fetters of exalted station and the tram- 
mels of royalty, and to contemplate in 


| racter of his late Majesty, and of his 


Royal Highness, by J. W. Cunning- 
ham, M. A.; J. Hughes, M. A.; Dr. Col- 
lyer; and the Rev. James Rudge, D. D 
whose well-known names render any 
| observations on their masterly sketches 


the exalted character of a Man. Con- wholly superfluous. We shall con- 
scious of having every movement clude this brief review with what we 
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conceive te be the best recommenda- 
tion we can give, that of presenting to 
the reader a few specimens. 

“The King was one day passing in 
his carriage, through a place near one of 
the royal palaces, when the rabble was 
gathered together to interrupt the wor- 
ship of the dissenters. His Majesty 
stopped te know the cause of the hub- 
bub; and being answered it was only 
an affair between the townspeaple and 
the methodists, he replied, loud enough 
to be heard by many, ‘ The methodists 
are a quiet, good kind of people, and 
will disturb nobody; and if I can 
learn, that any persons in my employ 
disturb them, they shall be immediate- 
ly dismissed.’ The King’s most graci- 
ous speech was speedily recapitulated 
through the whole town, and persecu- 
tion has not dared to lift its head there 
since that period.” 

** Some years ago, a bill was brought 
into the House of Commons, by Mr. 
Michael Angelo Taylor, which would 
have materially abridged the rights of 
dissenters; and it actually had gone 
through two readings without opposi- 
tion, when it was stopped in its pro- 
gress, by the liberal interference of the 
King himself: his Majesty sent for Mr. 
Wyndham, who was then in adminis- 
tration, and said to him, ‘ You may 
pass that bill through both houses as 
fast as you please, but I will never sign 
it, adding these emphatic words, 
‘ There shall be no persecution in my 
reign.’ The bill was withdrawn, and 
no more was heard of it! This is a well- 
confirmed fact.” 

“* An under gardener, with whom the 
King was accustomed familiarly to 
converse, was missed one day by his 
Majesty, who inquired of the head 
gardener where he was. ‘Please your 
Majesty,’ said the gardener, ‘ he is so 
very troublesome with his religion, and 
is always talking about it,—* Is he dis- 
honest ?’ said the King,—‘ does he neg- 
lect his work ?”?—‘ No, your Majesty, he 
is very honest, I have nothing to say 
against him for that..—‘ Then send for 
him again,’ said the Monarch; ‘ why 
should he be turned off? Call me De- 

Sender of the Faith! DerendER oF 
THE FastH! and turn away a man for 
his religion?” The King had learnt 
from this good man, that the place of 
worship where he attended was sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions, and 
wasin the habit of giving him a gui- 
nea for the quarterly collection.” 
4 





‘“‘ The King one day conversing with 
one of his tradesmen, whom he knew 
to be a Presbyterian, asked him, ‘ Does 
your parson ever pray for me! In 
good truth he does, your Majesty,’ (re- 
plied the Scotchman) ‘ and from his 
very heart too.’—‘ I dare say he does ; 
I dare say he does ;’ rejoined the King, 
‘ for you know he is not paid for it.’” 

“ Atthe time that the preaching of 
John Wesley was making so much 
noise in the country, a certain courtly 
bishop was animadverting on the cir- 
cumstance to his Majesty, and conclu- 
ded a doleful exposition of the dan- 
gerous consequences to the mother 
church, by asking what was to be done? 
The King,smartly replied, ‘ Make a 
bishop of him, my Lord, and then I’ll 
warrant you he will preach seldom 
enough.’ ” 

““Mr. Gray resided in the palace 
from the time of his Majesty’s acces- 
sion, to the period of his death, which 
happened in 1801. He was an inge- 
nious mechanic ; and, under the im- 
mediate eye of the King, many al- 
terations were from time to time ef- 
fected in different apartments of the 
royal residence. A principal in at- 
tendance upon the person of his Ma- 
jesty, said to Mr. Gray on a Sunday, 
‘I wish you to have a bedstead re- 
moved from such a room,’ naming it, 
‘to such a room.’—‘ My Lord,’ said 
Gray, ‘I never do any thing of that 
kind on a Sunday; i would do it for 
no one except his Majesty command- 
ed it;'and in saying that, my Lord, I 
run no risk, for I am persuaded the 
King will not order it to be done.’ 
The refusal gave offence, and was fol- 
lowed by a report of the transaction 
to the King : the King said to his Lord- 
ship, (as he afterwards informed Gray) 
‘Gray is a man that fears God, and 
sooner than require him to make such 
alterations on a Sunday, I would sleep 
without a bedstead.’ ” 

ee, oe 
Review.—A Subject’s Tribute in Me- 
mory of George the Third. By Jas. 

Everet. Longman and Co. London, 

pp. 56. 1820. 

Tuils is professedly a poetical produc- 
tion. The muse, however, hovers only 
over 27 pages, the remaining parts being 
filled with notes; and even during this 
excursion, she pauses several times to 
gain breath, and recruit her exbansted 
strength, before she again renews her 
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flight, ‘‘ to gain the distant goal.” This 
Tribute to the Memory of his late Ma- 
jesty is divided into four parts. The 
first treats of his public spirit; the 
second, of his private virtues ; the third 
adverts to personal, domestic, and na- 
tional affliction; and the fourth carries 
our views to his exit, and to a future 
state. 

The measure which the author has 
adopted, varies in each of the parts. 
The lines are smooth and harmonious, 
flowing with apparent ease, without 
discovering either carelessness or af- 
fectation in the composition. The 
thoughts also that are embodied, par- 
take of the dignified mediocrity of the 
language, never descending to pueri- 
lity,and but rarely mounting into those 
exalted regions, which mark the bolder 
flights of the poet’s muse. Instead of 
entering into profound speculations, 
and attempting to trace the visible 
phenomena of life to those secret 
springs of action which lie buried in 
deep recesses, his aim has been, “ to 
catch the manners living” as they rose 
into existence, and to follow them to 
those distant consequences and issues, 
over which the conduct and example 
of Princes rarely fail to extend a com- 
manding influence. From each of 
these parts we will give two verses as 
specimens of the varied measure—of 
the author’s poetical talents—and of 
his success in versification. 

Public Spirit. 

Who was king when Britain rose, 
Pheenix-like, with flames surrounded, 
When the Gallic warrior’s blows 
Round with dreadful fury bounded : 
When all weltering in her blood, 
Europe’s inmost soul was aching ; 
‘When the Island Empress He i 
Kings, and thrones, and kingdoms shaking ? 
*T was a Prince of Brunswick’s line, 
Long like Jesse’s son regarded ; 
Through his prayers, the arm Divine 
From each blow our island warded. 
Public acts by heav’n approv’d, 
Ceaseless shone, his reign adorning ; 
These, by early goodness mov’d, 
Beam’d like suys upon his morning. 

Private Virtues. 
When was felt the chast’ning rod,— 
Like a duteous child of heav’n, 
Once restor’d, thou spedst to God, 
Public thanks by thee were giv’n, 
From thy crowning oath unmoy’d ; 
Like the rock, by storms assail’d ; 
Still the Protestant was lov’d,— 
Here thy friendship never fail’d. 


Personal, Domestic, and National A fllictron. 
The sun eclips’d, no more we feel his rays ; 
Throughout the air a sickly horror aptenie ; 

No. 16.—VoL. II. 
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The feather’d songsters cease to trill their lays ; 
The — and sprightly horse hang down their 
heads. ‘ 
Nature no longer in her smiles is seen, 
And pale dejection marks each human mien. 
To Britain’s throne the pensive eye is turn’d, 
And there, eclips’d, another orb appears, 
Partial at first ;---for this the nation mourn’d ; 
Again he rose to gild successive years : 
Bat, ah! more permanent the second night,--- 
More hopeless still the fair return of light ! 
Exit, and a future State. 


How sweet are the slumbers, the visions how 


bright, 

That steal o’er the Christian while shadow’d 
by night ! 

His body is still, save the pulses that play, 

But active his mind as the sun’s flick’ring ray. 

Thus, wrapt in soft vision, the poet beh 

The Monarch whose death our sorrow hath 
swell'd--- 

Hath swell’d to an ocean,---but vain are our 


? 


tears 3 
When ripe for the sickle, when bending with 


years. 

The notes which are appended to 
this ‘‘Tribute,” are notonly eco | 
of the various local incidents to whic: 
the lines allude, but they contain many 
anecdotes, which are well calculated 
to instruct as well as to amuse. The 
author has collected them from vari- 
ous sources, and their aggregate ten- 
dency is to place the character of our 
late Monarch in a light which wanted 
not the pageantry ofa throne to give it 
either embellishment or dignity. Few 
monarchs were more deserving of a 
tribute from his subjects than King 
George, and few appear to have been 
rendered with greater sincerity, than 
this paid by Mr. Everet. 

+> 
Review,—A Sermon preached in Wal- 
tham-street Chapel, in Kingston-upon- 

Hull, Feb. 16, 1820, intended as a 

sacred Memorial of his late most ex- 

cellent Majesty King George IIT. 

By Samuet Woolmer, Minister of the 

Gospel, Hull. Blanshard, London. 

pp. 32. 1820. 

WHaATEVER injuries the tribe of au- 
thors may, during the progress oftime, 
have sustained from the cruelty of the 
Reviewers, they seem on the present 
occasion to have seized a favourable 
opportunity of retaliating their wrongs, 
with no common ee of vengeance. 

To accomplish this dreadful pur- 
pose, “‘ the prose men and verse men” 
seem to have formed a combination, 
resolving to bury the obnoxious race, 
jin their various contributions of ser- 
| mons, orations, pamegyrics, tributes, 
'of respect, memoirs, biographical 
' sketches, and lives, with all the weeds 
2H 


~ 
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and all the flowers, which, on this me- 
morable occasion, have vegetated round 
the foot of Parnassus. And that Re- 
viewer who should be destined to mark 
their varied degrees of merit end de- 
fect, with new combinations of expres- 
sion, would be in danger of confine- 
ment to his garret for life. 

The text selected by Mr. Woolmer 
seems to be peculiaily appropriate ; 
“* He died in a good old age, full of days, 
riches, and honour.” (1 Chron. xxix. 
28.) The points, on which the author 
chiefly applies his observations to our 
late King are, the consistency of his 
conduct, the affability of his man- 
ners, and the glory of his reign. He 
then proceeds to state, that his death 
affords the most gratifying reflections, 
ealculated to leaye a lasting impres- 
sion ;~ that his character is worthy to 
be recorded. in the most celebrated 
pages of history ;—and that we learn 
from it lessons of gratitude,—of re- 
gret,—and of self-examination. From 
a pamphiet so small, we can scarcely 
aflord room for any specimen. We 
can, however, assure our readers, that 
in this discourse the character of our 
late venerable Sovereign is placed in 
an amiable light. We concur with 
him in opinion, that “ the excel- 
lencies of George the Third cannot be 
forgotien.” And that “ as a summer 
gun, though fallen beneath the horizon, 
leaves a tinge of glory behind, and de- 
gorates the western cloud with a golden 
fringe; so the Royal Sun, just now 
set, has left a lustre that shall not be 
dimmed by time or age.””—pp. 21. 

—>-> 
Revirw.—The Life of Wesley ; and the 

Rise and Progress of Methodism. 

By Robert Southey, Esq. Poet Lau- 

reate, Member of’ the Royal Spanish 

Academy, of the Royal Spanish Aca- 

demy of History, and of the Royal 

Institute of the Netherlands, &c. In 

2 vols. Sve, pp. 512-622. Longman, 

Hurst, Rees, Orme, § Brown, Lon- 

don. 1820. 


THe name of Mr. Southey is so inti- 
mately connected with justly merited, 
and deservedly awarded honours, that 
whenever it appears before the public, 
it is sure to awaken much attention, if 
not to command respect. The work 
before us has been long announced ; 
and we have waited its appearance 
with something more than common 
solicitude. 





The name of Jobn Wesley holds a 
distingushed rank among the celebrat- 
ed individuals of the last century ; and 
perhaps, it will be difficult to find aman, 
with whose real or reported character, 
all ranks of society in this country are 
more familiarly acquainted. His life, 
however, having already been publish- 
ed in various forms, and his excellen- 
cies and infirmities exhibited in many 
prominent aspects of light and shade, 
both by friends and foes, we were not 
aware that another delineation of his 
character, waseither necessary in itself, 
or required by the public. But when 
the biography of this extraordinary 
man was proclaimed to the world, as 
coming from the celebrated pen of Mr. 
Southey, we fully expected some mo- 
mentous documents to be placed be- 
fore us, which had been drawn from 
such secret recesses, as few besides 
himself had been permitted to explore. 
At length, when this long promised, and 
anxiously expected work, in two large 
octavo volumes, made its appearance, 
our mortification, at hearing him say, 
‘“ T have had no private sources of in- 
formation in composing the present 
work,” served to counterbalance those 
sanguine expectations with which we 
had been previously deluded. 

The balance being thus restored, we 
enter upon an examination of this 
work, viewing it as a compilation from 
those numerous papers and articles 
which have been long before the world ; 
interspersed with such remarks, as, 
through the influence of prejudice, 
the dictates of benevolence, the deci- 
sions of justice, the visions of fancy, 
the operation of theological senti- 
ments, or the result of philosophical 
disquisition, may happen to predomi- 
nate in the mind of the compiler: or 
perhaps, Mr. S. may have been willing 
to accommodate himself to the wishes 
of those, who have not been altogether 
pleased with the biographical sketches 
of Mr. Wesley, that have thus far been 
placed before the public. 

It appears from the Gio-pege, that 
this work is printed for Longman, 
Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown; and, 
as tradesmen, we cannot but congra- 
tulate them on the sagacity which they 
have displayed, in selecting so popu- 
lar a character as John Wesley, for 
their subject, and engaging in the em- 
ployment the celebrated author of 
Madoc, of the Curse of Kehama, and 
of Roderick the last of the Goths. 
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Connected with this work, there are 
several circumstances which combine 
to ensure its extensive circulation. 
On its typographical aceuracy it will 
be unnecessary for us to make any 
remarks, after having mentioned the 
publishers’ names ; and whoever is ac- 
quainted with the style and perspicu- 
ous manner in which Mr. Southey 
has been accustomed to convey his 
thoughts, will be prepared for that 
diversity of expression which a long 
and an active life, so fall of incident as 
that of John Wesley, cannot fail to 
call forth. 

It is not improbable, that many per- 
sons, labouring under the same delu- 
sion with ourseives, will purchase these 
volumes from an expectation of find- 
ing in them much original matter ; and 
many others perhaps, on hearing that 
they contain none, will be glad to per- 
use them, to discover in what new 
manner Mr. Southey has arranged 
his old materials, and exhibited to the 
public, a character which has already 
been displayed in such variety of forms. 
Both the friends and foesof Mr. Wesley 
must be well aware, that the ground 
on which Mr. Southey has taken his 
stand is admirably chosen, as a com- 
manding position, whence he can 
easily select from the complicated 
mass that is spread before him, such 
materials, as may either exalt Mr. 
Wesley into a saint, a divine, a 
philosopher of the highest order; or 
stigmatize him as an enthusiast, a 
fanatic, the dupe of superstition, a 
man destitute of all intellectual supe- 
riority, actuated by mean or ambitious 
motives, such as would become a mere 
hunter after popularity, whether a 
blockhead or a knave. 

Thus armed, the compiler comes 
before the public, who gather round 
him under the influence of very dif- 
ferent hopes and fears, all desiring 
gratification, yet dreading a disap- 
pointment; the barometer of expecta- 
tion rising or sinking, aceording to 
their knowledge or opinion of the bio- 
grapher’s views respecting Christi- 
anity, the religious establishment of 
our country, the tendencies of secta- 
rianism, and the influence of Method- 
ism upon the minds of the people. 

But that we may form an accurate 
judgment, of the manner in wiich he 
proceeds in the delineation of Mr. 
Wesley’s character, when connected 
with these interesting subjects, we 
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shall now proceed to investigate the 
work, 

It is somewhat singular, that Mr. 
Southey, who, in his title-page seems 
to have forgotten Mr. Wesley’s titles, 
should be able with punctilious exact- 
ness to recollect his own. We are 
not even informed that this Wesley 
ever had a Christian name; but Mr. 
Southey appears before us with 
streamers flying, and all his eanvass 
spread. This, however, may be ac- 
eording to the rules of etiquette. Per- 
haps Poet Laureates must never shew 
themselves in public, but in full dress. 
The paths through which men travel 
in the pursuit of fame, vary according 
to circumstances; both riches and 
verty, vice and virtue, frequently shine 
by contrast, and all due distinctions 
ought always to be preserved ; espe- 
cially in those memorials where the 
biographer wishes to appear before the 
world as a greater character than his 
hero. 

Let it not, however, be thought that 
Mr. Southey has any wish to depreciate 
the character of Mr. Wesley. Against 
all those who. might be disposed to 
drop suchinsinuations, he has provided 
a powerful guard, by comparing him 
with Voltaire, whose celebrity is wel 
known both to Infidels and Christians, 
in every nation throughout Europe. 
Of the mischiefs that have been done 
by his writings, Franee, during the 
last twenty years, has presented to the 
world a most dreadful exhibition; 
while the ultimate effects of those 
which may be expected to result from 
the mightier principles set at work by 
Mr. Wesley, nothing but futurity can 
fully unfold. But the whole paragraph 
shall appear in Mr. Southey’s own 
language. 

“ It has been remarked, with much compla- 
cency, by the Jesuits, that in the year of Luther’s 
pees Be bee ae a oe : be they 
say, wi i ’ 

a 4 ion of Christerdom was ra be <7 
from the Catholic Church by means of the great 
German heresiarch, the great Spanish saint 
should establish an order by whieh the Catholic 
faith would be strenuously ate 

and disseminated widely im the other parts of 
the world. Voltaire and Wesley were not in- 
deed in like manner children of the same year, 
but they were contemporaries through « longer 
course she time ; bel the yop whic they 
exerci u €, 

have been not lose remarkabl ly ppaeen Se whi 
the one was scattering, wii oa activity, 
the seeds of immorality and ief ; the other, 
with equally unweariable zeal, laboured in the 
cause of religious enthusiasm. The works of 
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Voltaire have found their way wherever the 
French language is read ; the disciples of Wes- 
ley, wherever _— is spoken. The prin- 
ciples of the arch-inlidel were more rapid in 
their operation: he who aimed at no such evil 
as that which he contributed so greatly to bring 
about, was himself startled at their progress : 
in his latter days he trembled at the conse- 
quences which he then foresaw ; and indeed his 
remains scarcely mouldered in the grave, 
before those consequences brought down the 
whole fabric of government in France, over- 
turned her altars, subverted her throne, carried 
guilt, devastation, and miser into every ot 
of his own country, and shook the rest of Eu- 
rope like an earthquake. Wesley’s doctrines, 
meantime, were slowly and ually winning 
their way; but they advanced every succeeding 
year with accelerated force, and their effect 
must ultimately be more extensive, more power- 
ful, and more permanent, for he has set mightier 
principles at work. Let it not, however, be 
supposed that I would represent these emipent 
men, like agents of the good and evil princi- 
ples, in all things contrasted : the one was not 
all darkness, neither was the other all light.” — 
Preface. 

From this paragraph, the opinion of 
the biographer respecting Mr. Wesley, 
may be gathered with a tolerable de- 

ee of accuracy. It commences with 
the triumphs of the Jesuits. Loyola, it 
seems, who wasborn in the same year 
with Luther, was raised up by Provi- 
dence to extend the influence of that 
church which was shaken by the great 
German heresiarch ; but, lest this repre- 
sentation should leave an impression 
too much in favour of Wesley, when 
compared to Voltaire, or contrasted 
with him; he disavows his belief, that 
he thought these eminent men like 
agents of the good and evil principles. 
The one was not all darkness, neither 
was the other all light. 

( To be continued. ) 
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ANCIENT COIN. 
London, Nov. 11, 1819. 
Mr. Epitor, 


Sir,—-Having a 
Coin or Medal, of 
very ancient ap- 
pearance, permit 
me, through the 
medium of your 
Magazine, to re- 
quest some Cor- 
respondent to fa- 
vour me with a little information, which 
may throw some light on the subject, 
respecting its date and nation. It is 





of a brassy colour, not quite so large 
P an English halfpenny, and extremely 
thin. 


I am, yours, &c. 
Un MEDAILLISTE. 





Of one side, the annexed engraving 


is an exact representation. In the 
middle, on the reverse side is a kind 
of star, round which, are alternately 
a fleur-de-lis, and a crown, three of 
each. The inscription which surrounds 
them is as follows :— 
HANNSKRAVWINCKEL ’INVRENBE. 


<> 
Mr. Eptror, 


h 
v) 


S1r,—In one of 
your late Num- 
bers, col. 158, 
in a review of 
Hughes’s Ho- 
re Britannice, 
mention ismade 
of a victory of 
the Ancient Bri- 
tons, over the 
Picts and Sax- 
ons, in the fifth 
century, term- 
ed the Hallelu- 
jahVictory, with 
some allusion 
to a Monument 
erected on the 
place at Rhwal, 
nearMold Flint 
shire. In the 
year 1782, your 
Correspondent 
visited this pi- 
ous memorial, 
and having ta- 
ken a drawing 
of it, has in- 
closed you an 
outliné, with an 
English transla- 
tion he has at- 
; tempted of the 
inscription. 





ee 
fae 0 
AAU 
Inscription on the Monument in Maes Garmon,* 





translated from the Latin. This victory is as- 

signed to A. D. 420. 
TuE Saxons with the Picts, a fierce All La 
The now enfeebl’d Britons to destroy, 
March forth their armies to this valley, fam’d 
For this event, and since Maes Garmon nam’d. 
Garmon and Lupus, then the Britons’ guide, 
From Pagan darkness to the Crucified, 
By Faith beheld in majesty and power, 
A God in the distressing hour : 
Instead of arms, bid Hallelujahs rise, 
And echoing mountains aid the solemn noise ; 
Till panic-strack, their foes all quit the field, 
And bloodless conquest to the Britons yield : 
Who shont triumphant now a victory gain’d, 
Not by the force of Arms, but Faith obtain’d. 

N. & 


In memory of .the Hallelujah Victory, erected 





this Monument. 
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“N. G.” are theinitials of Nathaniel 
Griffiths, a lineal descendant of whom 
I have visited at the family mansion, 
near Maes Garmon. The Monument 
is about 24 feet high. It was, I be- 
lieve, erected near the middle of the 
17th century, in the days of Philip or 
Matthew Henry, by one or both of 
whom the gospel was preached in this 
mansion. This Monument stands in a 
very unfrequented spot, on which ac- 
count it is but little known. 


J. FERNELL. 
Liverpool, April 9, 1820. 


* Maes Garmon. Garmon was the name of one of the 
Christian Missionaries; and the above, in English, is Gar- 


mon’s Field, 
——— 


SEDITION, CONSPIRACY, AND 
TREASON, 


Ir is painful to reflect, that the more 
prominent events which have lately oc- 
cupied the public attention, have 
nearly all belonged to one common 
family, though related to each other 
by different degrees of consanguinity. 
Disaffection, conspiracy, treason, and 
assassination, have followed each 
other in regular succession, if they 
have not walked hand in hand. 

Mr. Hunt, having been tried at York 
Assizes, for ‘‘ assembling with unlaw- 
ful banners, an unlawful meeting,” 
has been found guilty. He has ap- 
plied for a new trial, but has been dis- 
appointed, and received a sentence of 
imprisonment for two years and half 
in Ilchester gaol. Messrs. Johnson, 
Healy, and Bamford, are to be impri- 
soned one year in Lincoln gaol. Each 
is then to provide sureties for his good 
behaviour during five years. 

At Chester, Sir Charles Wolseley, 
and the celebrated Mr. Harrison of 
Stockport, have been tried, and found 
guilty of sedition, and sentenced to 
eighteen months’ imprisonment. 

For an attempt to murder Mr. Birch, 
the constable of Stockport, M‘Innis 
and Bruce have been tried and capi- 
tally convicted at Chester Assizes. 
The former has been executed ; but 
the sentence of Bruce has been miti- 
gated to a transportation for life. To 
M‘Innis, while under sentence of 
death, we have well-attested evidence, 
that Divine mercy was extended by 
the King of kings. This man, who had 
defied all law and authority, both hu- 
man and divine, became alarmed for 
the state of his soul just before he 
was about to launch into eternity ; and 





calling upon God, like the thief on the 
cross, found, in his dying hours, that) 
salvation which he had spurned from 
him with contempt through life. What 
has been said of the crucified malefac- 
tor, may be almost said of him: there 
was one saved while in the pangs of 
death, that none might despair ; and but 
one, that none might presume. 

But what magnitude soever may at- 
tach to these offences, they dwindle 
into comparative insignificance, when 
placed by the side of the diabolical 
Cato-street conspiracy. The details of 
this horrible transaction having been 
already laid before the public, we 
have no design to do more than merely. 
register the atrocious fact, the circum- 
stances which led to the detection of 
the plot, and the condign punishment 
to which the perpetrators were so 
justly brought. 

It appears from the evidence of 
Adams and Edwards, who belonged 
to the gang, that the conspirators, 
among whom the notorious Arthur 
Thistlewood took the lead, had formed 
a resolution to murder his Majesty’s 
Ministers, whenever a favourable op- 
portunity should present itself. To 
make their arrangements, they hired a 
loft in Cato-street, London, where they 
occasionally met to the number of be- 
tween twenty and thirty, being pro- 
vided with all those implements of 
destruction which they deemed neces- 
sary to accomplish their infernal pur- 
pose. Having waited until their im- 
patience for blood was nearly ex- 
hausted, and spent much time in form- 
ing plans which they could hardly 
hope to execute, it'was announced by 
one of the party, on Tuesday, Feb. 24, 
that, on the following day, there was 
to be a Cabinet dinner at Lord Har- 
rowby’s in the evening. On receiving 
this intelligence, it was determined 
among them, that two should go to 
Lord Harrowby’s with a pretended 
message, and that having thus got the 
doors open, others of the gang should 
rush in, overpower the servants, make 
their way to the company, and accom- 
plish the work of death. The number 
allotted for this desperate and diabo- 
lical undertaking was twenty; of 
whom, six were to secure or murder 
the servants, and fourteen to attack 
and murder the company. 

Happily, on the Wednesday morn- 
ing some information of this intended 
assassination was communicated to 
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Lord Harrowby, who immediately con- 
certed measures for arresting the con- 
spirators, and preventing the massacre 
they had meditated. On the evening 
of Wednesday, the police-officers, as- 
sisted by some military, went to Cato- 
street, and found them armed, and just 
preparing to sally forth. A desperate 
conflict ensued, in which one of the 
police officers was killed, but several 
of the conspirators were taken. This- 
tlewood at this time escaped, but was 
secured on the following day. 

When brought to their trial, the his- 
tory of evidence that was given, dis- 
closed such a scene of iniquitous fero- 
city, as was scarcely ever before dis- 
played in a court of judicature, and 
such as no language can adequately 
express. Of the facts themselves, 
even the most sceptical could enter- 
tain no doubt, and the jury without any 
hesitation found them guilty. They 
were sentenced to be hanged, be- 
headed, and quartered. 

On Monday, May Ist, Thistlewood, 
Tidd, Ings, Brunt, and Davidson, as- 
cended the scaffold, and suffered the 
dreadful sentence of the law. After 
hanging half an hour, they were cut 
down and decapitated; but the re- 
maining part of the sentence being re- 
mitted, their bodies were buried near 
a subterraneous passage leading to 
the cells in Newgate, the coffins having 
been previously filled with lime. 

Throughout the whole course of 
their trials, while under sentence of 
death, and when brought on the scaf- 
fold, where their mortal career was 
to terminate, these unhappy men, with 
the exception of Davidson, who seem- 
ed t, exhibited the most un- 

brutality. No compunetion, 
no remorse, no signs of repentance, 
were manifested. Hardened in infide- 
lity, glorying in their crimes, and bid- 
ding defiance to the laws both of God 
and man, they treated every thing 
sacred either with sullenness or con- 

and in that awful state were 
hurried into eternity; leaving behind 
them a dreadful example of hardened 
iniquity, and bequeathing an awfally 
instructive lesson to posterity. 

On Tuesday, Cooper, Harrison, 
Bradburn, Shaw, Strange, and Wil- 
son, their companions in treason, but 
whose sentences had been mitigated, 
wére removed under a strong escort 
to Portsmouth, to be transported to 
New South Wales for life. 





QUERIES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Mathematical Question by Academicus, 
Pickering. 

Le oye the Earth to be a sphere, 
and that a ship set sail from Philadel- 
phia, and sailed S.S. E. until she cross- 
ed the equator, where she spoke an- 
other ship from the Cape of Good 
Hope ; it is required to determine the 
course she must steer from thence to 
reach the latter place, and also the 
direct course and distance from the 
Cape, to the place where the two 
ships met? 

Mathematical Question by G. D. (R.N.) 
Porchester, March 27, 1520. 

Quest. What five numbers are those, 
which, if the product of the two first be 
added to the product of the three last, 
their sum will be 6060, and if the pro- 
duet of the first and third be added to 
the product of the other three, their 
sum will be 2620; again, if the pro- 
duct of the first and fourth be added to 
the product of the other three, their 
sum will be 1560 ; again, if the product 
of the first and fifth be added to the 
product of the other three, their sum 
will be 20652; and lastly, if the five 
numbers are multiplied into one an- 
other, their product will be 72576? 


Mathematical Question by Supersedeas. 
- Jan. 31, 1820. 

Suppose London lies in latitude 
51°. 31. N. Manchester in that of 53° 
28’. N. and longitade 2°. 22. W. from 
London. Whatlength ofacurve would 
# nail in the circumference of a coach 
wheel, whose radius is three feet, de- 
seribe, in going from one place to the 
other; supposing the coach to travel 
ex in the arc of a great circle, the 
earth’s radius being 3979 miles? 

On Heathens. 

W. X. and Y. Z. of Woolmer, unite 
in requesting some of our intelligent 
correspondents to inform them whether 
they think it possible that Heathens, 
considered as such, can be eternally 
saved or not? or, in other words, whe- 
ther the Gospel read or preached, is 
or is not indispensably necessary to 
their salvation ? 

On Fravels. 

J. H. E. would be thankful to any 
correspondent, who would inform him 
through the medium of this Magazine, 
what Books of Travels are most likely 
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to be useful to a society engaged in 
ihe moral and religious instraction of 
youth? 


On Shooting and Hunting. 


Amicus, of Spalding, wishes to know 
whether it is or is not sinful for pro- 
fessors of Christianity, admitting their 
legal qualification to be indisputable, 
to course and shoot game? 


On Baking. 
The same Correspondent asks—Is 


it sinful for public Bakers to bake 
dinners, &c. on the Lord’s Day? 


Observations, and a Query on Acts 
XXVii. 29. 
The Edinburgh editions of the New 
Testaments of 1816, and following 





years, have a different translation from 
the former editions, and also the Eng- 
lish editions, They have we instead 
of they, thus:—‘ Then fearing lest 
we should have fallen,” instead of 
* Then, fearing lest they should have 
fallen.” The common edition of the 


Greek has ezecworr, should 
Montanus, br ne tnd Valpy, aa 


scteowper, we should fall. 

It would appear from the context, 
as well as from the numerous manu- 
scripts and versions, that we is the 
preferable reading. 

Is it proper for the Edinburgh Edi- 
tors to make even so trifling an altera- 
tion? Remarks by any of your cor- 
respondents will much oblige, Sir, 
your humble servant, Z. 

Aberdeen, 11th Feb. 1820. 








COMMERCIAL REPORT, MA 
THE present crisis will form a very interesting epoch in 


Y 22 
ete hE At no former 


period were the principles of Trade and Manufactures so apie discussed ; and we may antici- 


pate, that much good will arise from the candid and impartial 


manner in which these malioste 


are likely to be taken up in Parliament. We trust, that such an enlightened polic ~ Bee 
sued, that our manufactures may be encouraged, and the merchant many of strictions 
removed, which hitherto have cramped his best exertions. With this hope, we proceed to 
notice the principal features of the transactions of the past month: the most important opera- 
tions have taken place in Cotton Wool, the sales amount to 42,128 bales ; and the weekly sales 


and gran since our last, are as under : 


From April 22, to April 29,---Sales 14, — ates 8500 bales. 


, May 6, 4,117 
May 6, 13, 10,556 25313 
13, 20, 7400 12,023 


Total Sales, 42,128 








The total Import this agus to May 20, amounts to 219,983 packages Cotton. 


We never recollect sales to have been 
plies, J sufficient wep of the pi 

cate prospect of prices, 
desty —y = by ‘ 


made upon so large a scale, and this even in the face 
of ve imports. That the market panne its currency so well 


abanepite 
consumption of the article ; and 2 indi 


cn the pressure pee tn ly ceases. article is 
willing to 8 themselves t ity of in. 
Suen 


he accounts from Manchester are ae the whole rather favourable, must serve 


the reasons of such unprecedented 


The holders of British sae 


most descriptions have rather Land way; 


Sugars freely to market; the of 
mw Suge ace io la first ante. oath = 


in London is redaced to 8000 casks, yet the demand continues languid, notwi prices 
and stock are both so low olidaiens are higher. —Coffee sells a at the present advanced 


rates. 


The sales of Rum are wholly retail, and the article is rathe: 


In Rice, there has been much business done 


ee hee bens elae ot ipment. 


Tobaceos are rather lower,—the present stock this day, amounts to 5,910 
Naval Stores do not improve in value. Tar is rather lower. Turpentine without demand. 
The Timber Market is very imactive, and cargoes of Miimachi Pine, may be purchased at 18d. 


per eubic foot. 


Tallow is lower.—Fish Oils more inquired after.—Forty tuns of Sperm Oil have been sold at 


£68 per tan.—Olive Oil and Brimstone 


conseq 
the Market for Butter, eee any thing has been done, but the few small parcels 
es have yet been effected in New Butters, but prices are expected 


are taken with avidity. 
to 


partial 
per 70lb. ; 
proved in value. Beans are in steady demand 


uence of the bare state of 
which arrive 


Daring the lst meek, nase Somanye tne osp exhind i Oe Corn Market, and there is some 
improvement ; the res son Irish Wheat, are now looking for 10s. 3d. to 10s. 6d. 

English brings to Hs. 3d. 

Foreign W eat in Bond, trom Go. to 6s. 6d. i oor 


ayy bag ee to sell 
nae & gaan. are im- 
meet sells Samo. 


per harrel, weighing 196{b. net. Sour American Flows etch fetches 35s, a 38s. per barrel, 
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Prices Current.—Exports.—Imports, &c. c. 
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WHOLESALE.—L.pool, Mey ad 1820. 





. 20 
SRT 
Leewards, common 


ANDY, Cognac.... 3 : 40 
BENEVA,. eee. 3 4 26 
COFFEE, ¥ ¢ 

West est India, vondinery.. is a Is 

’ middling #0126 4 


ee 
&& 


a. d. Me 
1 a 





Cuba cecceececeesee 1 5 
corTToNn, 1 Vm Ses lel. 110 
ordinary to middling : : 


New Orleans ...-. 1 
Pernambuce 





%*ousckeHE>c 
ee Tee 


cot 
7 
- 
Ss} 


ee 
Pee--gpeego © MovRm 


Moce Kee eee = & eee 





- 
= 
e282 
& 
& 
s 
. 
: 
: 
- 


Legweed, Campeachy 
amaica. 


. 
S° ene ce svueso 


— 

Nicaragua Wood, 

uae om solid?. ‘ 

TORACCO, AT cae 
James 


River .....666 


is oesssepece-= 
& R acewesn 


Or ocanant 
ecoocoera 


ocohuw 
— 





ASHES, cw 
ist, Pot, me U.S. 40 
an ey eeesees 3 


a4 


eccavarnrytacoc oc coocooeco 


American, ist, Pearl39 0 41 

TAR,  barrl. ‘Stockholm 25 0 
Archangel 21 0 22 0 
Awerican 17 6 21 0 

smenedey ~~ | ‘a adn. 


East India. 
BRIMSTONE, ¥ | £. 8 
ce 0 a23 ° 
SHUMAGY 





D cece 
Flour, 
Ausaiga.owee 


Oats, mar 


fia) 





nese 5 38 0 59 0 
pRovis @ & #4 4. 
Deol bow, @ tierce 115 04120 0 
Butter, Y cwt. 73.°..@ @ 
Cork dry 3rds. new fr 2.72 
pickled new 2nds. 80 9 82 9 
Belfast dry new...... . : 90 0 
Neem. Bdv.00e0 83 0 
irish; isi, 900 ooo 

Cheese, old, 4 120th 70 0 7 0 





NEW seceeeee 57 0 65.0 


HEMP, # ton, . £ 8 

Petersburg clean 45 0446 0 

LALeee - an 0 ? ” 

- & 

t. Pe rg 12-head 55 0a58 0 

HOPS, Kent? pock.new4 0 412 

& Sussex, Sbags, do. 3 16 6 

orcester, o. 416 

i Kent or et a hin 6 

a i. Ss. 4 s. d. 

toatiib...ct 2. 110 

Calf, Yaor. 400.501.0272 9 

— 3a3s5 ..2 2 24 

neh or eet 
ju. 

ect India. 0 6 07 





List of Vessels Arrived. 
From West India and Bri- Sor sea. 
tisb Settlements in} 16 59 
North America 
East India and Africa 3 4 
Spanish 


142 
88 





22d Apr.te 2ist May,Votal 251 369 


Total Tonnage ....... -45489 60216 
Liverpool Exports of British Manufac- 
tures, from 22d April to 22d May. 


Cotton Stuffs 274224 pes, & 1147401 yds. 
Woollen do 680 














Kerseymere.. 1673 
= = 


. 
tesereee 








seen, aon 
Copper, 2717- —Glass, 2259 ewt. 1110 cts. 
Bar and Bolt fron, &c..... ++ 1158 tons. 
Steel, 682 cwts.— ‘Cinplates, 1976 boxes. 
Lead, 271 tons.—Lead Ore, 35 tons. 
Betwed tans maeeonevons -2979 crates, &c. 
Refined Sugar..........-.++ 1571 cwts. 
White Salt to eine Parts, 15830 tons. 
secccece I 
Rock Salt to Seseage Parts.. 4161 
Dd ceceee 


Coal to noes Parts .... 
reland 


297: 
1012 chal. 
2291 


rereree 


SUN DRIES.—Liverpool, May 22. 








HAY, #20 soccegeee 084d. a0s. 8d 
wrRaw, wh # Sort. . 4°05 
POTATOES, #2ith.0 8 0 9 
OATMEAL, sack 2407.36 0 38 0 
FLOUR, best, Wsk.2407h.50 0 54 0 

440 40 
FRESH BUTTER, #602 1 2 
Average Prices of | Number of Bank- 
Sugar. Gasca, ruptsin Contre. 


Aprill9..378. Apr. BWeeeeeee your! 


“Pricis of Coal 
Ton of 2240th. 
Ww. oee- 158. 6d. 
Country 10 0 





Total.. 135 





Prices of Bullion. 






Silver, in Bars, Sta 





Rates of Insurance.—Liverpool. 
To Africa and back. — cent. 6 _—. 






















Brazile ....0-0.cccccess-s 253 a—s. 
British America. 2 86063 
Baltic...... es ps | es 
Buenos Ayres, &c. ..... sos — 
France, Cadiz, “Gibraltar, 2 — 
Holland Hamburyg,...... 0 — 
indies, Bast + 
West 36 — 
St. Domingo & Jamaica.. 5 ed 
Ireland West Couast......15  — 
i t.. 10 6d.— 
London..........++++ -~b — 
United ' States (Eastern)... 25 — 
Prices of Stock, London, May 19. 
3 ¥ Cent Consols ...... ooee 694 § 
> y Cent } byl meg 1064 ¢ 
io 
In Sposa . 21. 22pr 
New Annuities 69§ 
Exchequer Bil . 4prem. 
Consois for Acct. .....- -693 4% 


Bank S 
G 





aby cent, 78} 


ks k, ey es a 





Liverpool Imports, from 22d April to 
‘id ral ’ 


Sugar B.P. 3136 hhds. 362 tces, 27 bris 
Brazils, 219 cases, 10 bris. E. 
2158 bgs. 41 cohs.— Coffee, B. P. 394 csks 
589 bars. Brazils, 307 bags.—Cotton, 
W. Tudia, 1042 bales, 3 Ameri 


76} 
Royal Canal oo eccccocccccceses lS 


AMERICAN FUNDS.—May - 
3 bP epenenarbariGs 65 





41085 bales, 164) bgs. Brazils, 14792 bgs 
1406 bales, 3016 serons. East India, 
8°26 bale».—Rum, 635 ‘Gas ponshs. 36 34 hhds, 
Netpanes 75 punchs. 7 casks.—Brandy, 


chests 

Petre: 2949 bags.—Gin: 
ndigo, 293 chests,— cargoes 
Corn, Wheat, 17644; Oats, 20305 qrs. 

Barley, 4423 qrs. and 4h to ns.—Beans, 

2938 qrs.—Peas, 378 qrs.—Rye, 136 qrs. 

Malt, 7397 qrs.— 

42 sacks.—Flour, 2214 tons, & 35 sacks. 


re 

Butter, 713 frks. 70 ke , &e.—Pork, 
2650 barrels, 100 bales.—Beef, 102 tees. 
21 bris.—Hams, 74 hhds. 
552 barrels, 15 bhds. —Flax, 367 


15 bgs.—Rapeseed, Rape Oil, 
2v pipes.— 1 Cloth, a bales, bales, i185 
boxes.—Wool, » 3521.— 


Cows and rtd ‘sees -teeion 10.— 
Horses, 60.—Sheep, 148.—Lard, 579 kgs. 
62 frks. 2 casks. 
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